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UADRALINE 


by american desk 





1300 Jr. EXEC. 





A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 
notice a marked improvement in working conditions with a unit like 
the ‘‘Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 Chair. A counterpart 
of adult working facilities, it's generous with work space — 
economical with space requirements! A rugged, well-balanced 
unit .. . easily adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 
side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 

your authorized Iilinois dealers are: 


IN N. E. ILLINOIS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS IN N. W. ILLINOIS 


ATLAS ILLINI W. W. BAILEY CO. 


CHAIR & EQUIP. CO. SUPPLY CO. 3244 14th St. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago P. O. Box 1254, Decatur Rock Island, Ill. 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 
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| all photos show actual residents 
of Florida Shores. 














waiting for electricity, telephone, etc. They are available 
now, used daily by hundreds of Florida Shores residents. 





Beach parties ond swimming are year round events at this “World's 
Safest Beach," only five miles from Florida Shores. Here, Henry Kleinknecht 
and daughter Nancy serve the “franks” to Mr. and Mrs. Warren Gunther, 


Worm, sunny winters 
make boating o favorite hobby 


“The fishing's great ,” of many Florida Shores residents, such 


says Morton “Red” Born. 


os Mr. and Mrs. Warren F. Comstock. 


PERFECT 

LOCATION 

is one big reason 

why Florida Shores 

homesites are such o 

great investment: 

1. Right on the fabulous 
EAST coast. 

2. Entirely within city limits, 
all conveniences 
evoilable NOW! 

3. in the center of the fast 
growing Daytona - New Smyrna 
Beach playground oreo. 


4. Magnificent ocean beaches 
only minutes awoy. 


FLORIDA SHORES REFERENCES 


1. Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Florida 
2. Bank of New Smyrna Beach, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
3. New Smyrna Beach Chamber of Commerce, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


DOROTHY KILGALLEN 
columnist ond TV stor says," Won- 
derful climate, city conveniences 
ond expanding opportunities 
make a Florida Shores homesite 
@ very wise investment.” 


FLORIDA SHORES 


A suburb of New Smyrna Beach, in the City of Edgewater 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES. Inc. 


in FLORIDA SHORES 


SEND ONLY *2 TO RESERVE YOUR OWN 
LOVELY DOUBLE-LOT HOMESITE! 


Your most wonderful dreams of carefree living w*) *eally come 
true at Florida Shores. You'll be in a lovely cif ght on the 
Atlantic Coastline. You'll bask in glorious sunstm.. all winter 
. .. live outdoors all year long. Colds and cares will vanish almost 
like magic as you laze on sparkling ocean beaches, splash in the 
blue Atlantic, and grow tropical fruit in your own back yard. 
And just think, al/ this can be yours for a couple of dollars down 
and low monthly payments you'll never really miss. 

This is your golden opportunity to buy big, beautiful homesites 
in Florida Shores for a fraction of their future worth! Called by 
many investment experts “Jhe best land buy in Florida today,” 
these lots are all high, dry and ready for building, with full 
frontage on wide paved streets. 

Located in the charming East Coast City of Edgewater, in the 
world-famed Daytona - New Smyrna Beach area, Florida Shores 
is the perfect choice for good living and sound investment. It is 
right on U.S. Highway #1 and the beautiful Indian River. A// 
city conveniences are already available: Schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, shopping, police and fire protection, electricity, telephone, 
garbage collection, etc. All streets are completed, many homes 
are built and hundreds of folks just like you are living in Florida 
Shores right now. 

All year round you can enjoy Florida's finest recreational facilities, 
planned for all ages and tastes. Whatever your pleasure, it’s here: 


i Wonderful salt and fresh water fishing, swimming, sunbathing, 


golf, tennis, bowling, hunting, picnicking. There are theaters, 
parks, organized teams, and tournaments, too. The “World's 
Safest Ocean Beach” is only 10 or 15 minutes away. 

Business and job opportunities are increasing rapidly, because 
Florida Shores is in the heart of the “Golden Triangle” section 
of Florida. Multi-million dollar industries are moving in, creating 
many new jobs, increasing land values . . . and the greatest growth 


SAM SNEAD | 
champion golfer and i 
fisherman soys, “An 
ideal location...prop- 
erty in Florida Shores 
is a great buy!” 


Mnvemym 
2 lots ot $595 


Down 

Poyment *2 
Full Price $1190 
($20 per month) 


NAME 


daughter Alice and Mrs. Clarence Hough. 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES, INC. 
DEVELOPERS OF FLORIDA SHORES, PROTECTS YOUR lNVESTIMENT WITH Tas 
TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


1. 60-DAY UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUAR. 
ANTEE — if you should change your mind for any reason 
within 60 days after sending your down payment, olf 
your money will be returned promptly on request! 


2. SIX-MONTH MONEY-BACK INSPECTION GUAR- 
ANTES — If you personally imspect your lots within 11 months 
ofter sending your down payment and ore not completely 
satisfied, we will return ALL your money without question! 


3. ONE-YEAR EXCHANGE PRIVAEGE GUARANTES— 
After personolly inspecting your lots, you moy exchenge 
them, within one yeor, if you wish, for ony others ovoiloble 


surge is just ahead! . . . That's why, if you ever 
dream of living in Florida, the time to buy your 
land is now. 


More than 115 teachers and 1,100 Illinois residents 
are among the 10,000 persons who have bought Flor- 
ida Shores lots, mostly by mail. Invariably, those 
who later visit their property are delighted. Typical 
are Mr. and Mrs. A. Kasdorf of Urbana, Illinois, 
who said, “Having toured the state of Florida from 
one end to the other, we have found no other part 
of the state we like as well as Florida Shores, so we 
purchased four lots for our future retirement.” 


All lots same size, same low price. Al! lots are 
40 x 125 feet. Minimum homesite is two lots (a 
Spacious quarter acre!), or you can buy 3 or 4 lots 
if you wish. All lots are the same low price, $595 
each. Right now, your down payment is only $/ 
per lot (just $2 for a 2-lot homesite)—and you pay 
only $10 a month per lot! 


LIMITED OFFER—ACT TODAY! Because of 
the great demand for property in this fast-growing 
area, these lots will not be available much longer 
at this low investment price. If you wait, rising 
costs may rob you of a wonderful future in Florida. 
You take no risk by reserving your lots now, 
because our remarkable TRIPLE GUARANTEE, 
described above, protects MAIL 


you completely. So don’t delay 
~MAIL COUPON TODAY. 9i@elti-te).| 
TODAY 


Pe oe ee oe ee ee ee 2 2 eee ee 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES, INC., developers of FLORIDA SHORES, 
253 Pan American Bank Building, Dept. 1E-5A. Miemi 32, Floride 


Please find enclosed my down payment of $1 per lot for a total of 
Florida Shores. Please send 20-page illustrated brochure and a street map showing clearly 
the location of my lots. I understand that if | am not completely satisfied my down 
payment and any monthly payments will be refunded without question anytime within 60 
days. Also, that if I inspect the property personally within 6 months and am not satisfied 
that you'll refund every cent I've paid. I will also have a one-year exchange privilege, 


city lots at 


120 Mormun 
3 lot of $595 4 lot ot $595 
Down Down 
Poyment *3 Poyment 4 
Full Price $1785 Full Price $2380 ] 
($30 per month) ($40 per month) 
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— 


ADDRESS 


(Please print nome lor nomes) exoctly os it shovid oppeor on controct! 





CITY 


STATE 


All lots some price, $595—Poyments ore jvst $10 o month per lot 





COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY > “COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Coia seem delightfully welcome. 





from 
cove Freee 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER this month shows two 
typical social studies groups in action. The 
top photo, with high-school students elect- 
ing the class chairman and other officers, 
was taken by Bernard Klein of Park Forest, 
of an informal discussion group at Rich 
Township High School in Park Forest. For 
a discussion of how social studies can earn 
its place in our present-day curriculum, 
turn to page 278. The ater sare in 
the bottom photo are learning about their 
European neighbors first-hand as Michiko 
Takaki of Tokyo tries her native costume 


on a volunteer student. Miss Takaki was 
one of five persons from foreign lands to 
visit this University School class in Carbon- 
dale. The photo is by the SIU Information 
Service. For more details on this interesting 
social studies project, see page 276. 

- 


SOCIAL STUDIES is also the subject of 
a third article on page 280, which con- 
tains suggestions for correlating the social 
studies with English. 

- 

IN ANSWER to our January study unit, 
“The Growing Load on Classroom Teach- 
ing,” an administrator has written an 
article on teacher responsibility. It begins 
on page 291. In submitting the manuscript, 
Mr. Crafton said, “More and more salary 
and free time and less work is a false 
philosophy which I can not tolerate. Teach- 
ers are not slaves and never have been. 
Their welfare has been quite well respected 
and was never better than now. Salaries 
are on the way up and working conditions 
are generally good. . . . 

“I have discovered that satisfaction in 
teaching is a frame of mind, not how few 
duties you might have or how much salary 
you might draw. Teachers should develop 
an attitude of willingness to do more and 
more in a society where more and more 
needs to be done.” Now aren't you eager 
to read the article? . 

Pa 

OUR STUDY UNIT this month might 
interest Mr. Crafton also. It is a symposium 
on ways to improve school administration— 
written by a classroom teacher, a building 
age ie and a superintendent. You will 
»e interested in their remarks, which begin 
on page 293. 

v 

THE SCHOOL PROBLEMS COMMIS- 
SION recommendations are always of in- 
terest to educators. A report of the recom- 
mendations to date is on page 286. 

- 

RECOGNIZE ANY OF THE FACES on 
pages 288 and 289? They are the persons 
you elected as your division presidents. 
For some of the interesting details about 
their experience and activities, read the 
accompanying article. 


—The Editor 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Amid SMOW, 






Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 


Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado's “Kush to the 
Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 


FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . . . June 12-July 17 

FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP... . . . . « « June 22-July 17 

FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM . . . . June 29-July 17 


SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 

SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP... . . . . . July 20- August 14 

SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Deon of the Summer Session 
McKenna 11 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





Nome 





Street Address 





City 








State 
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_rooms, equipment, and supplies. 


Stand Up and Be Counted! 


— saying, “Stand up and be counted,” is not unfamiliar to the classroom 


nor to other areas. 

Everyone should now be familiar with the rapid increases in school enroll- 
qualified teachers and more class- 
needs will mount during the next 


ments and the resulting need for more 


These 


| 
several years. 


It is time for everyone interested in or concerned with public education to 


| stand up and be counted. This includes members of the teaching profession 


'and school boards, 


| 


lay leaders and organizations and their members, and 


| Illinois legislators and officials. 

The Illinois Education Association and other statewide organizations have 
long since advocated a $262 per pupil equalization level in state aid. The 
School Problems Commission has recommended at least $245 per pupil, with 
qualifying rates increased 5 cents for unit districts and 4 cents for dual-area 
districts. The present per pupil level is $200. The commission and other 
groups have recommended an increase in the flat grant distribution, if funds 
are made available. In addition, increased state aids are necessary for the 
state’s universities and junior colleges, special education, pupil transporta- 
tion, etc. 

The biennial increases in state appropriations needed for all such purposes 
require several hundred millions of dollars more in state aid during the com- 
ing biennium. How are these funds to be provided, and to be made available? 
Spreading the retailers occupation tax into new areas would help—but not 
sufficiently. The property tax can not generally be called upon to meet the 
increased load. A realistic corporation income tax would help. The IEA and 
certain other groups recommend its adoption. Other state taxes may be in- 
creased, but the total needs of the state may not be met adequate ly except 
that some form of individual income tax is provided. This the IEA and other 
groups also recommend. 

It is not sufficient for school people and others simply to say, “This is what 
we need. Let the legislature find the ways and means.” It is not sufficient to 
say, “This is the way Illinois’ needs may be met.’ 

Each and every person and organization genuinely interested in the solu- 
tion of the financial problems of the state and its schools must go to work 
strenuously and effectively to help solve them. Every legislator and the 
governor must be impressed with needs and the means of meeting them. 
Every citizen must be alerted to the necessities. 

Illinois will move ahead courageously and constructively, 


or deny to its 


rapidly growing population the things it needs. 
Current rumors at Springfield center about a 
$245, or $262. Are they valid rumors or are they not? The fact remains that 
unless the teachers and other citizens in the state become actively concerned, 
even to the point of positively supporting substantial increases in state reve- 
nue for these purposes, state aids to the schools will not ade quately meet the 
proven needs; and other services of state government will suffer simil: arly. 
Illinois, its citizens, its legislators, and its state officials must measure up 


$230 per pupil level—not 


to the greatness which Illinois should achieve. 
It’s time for all to stand up and be counted. 


—Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association. 


Education 


Illinois 





They’re talking about > 





Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing’’ that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in yer~~lassroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is the , working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 
you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


Spencer Press, inc. 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia ... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


WELBORN S. DIMMETT, 1419 Elgin Avenue, Forest Park 
Superintendent of elementary schools in Forest Parh 


Hinois. Former teacher 
ad Rock Falls nos 


WAYNE F. MAURER, 2307 East Jackson, Bloomington Former teacher 


n Champaign and Loda 


MR. CYRIL G. EWART 
SALES MANAGER 
SPENCER PRESS, INC 
179 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Please send me a copy of “‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 
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WORLD BOOK enevcioreoin 

















helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 





BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


Try this “experiment” yourself: look up “Space 
Travel” or “Radar” or “Plant,” for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 







science is 

| method 
World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 7 FOP - 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is : a 
Method,” is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write te your local World Boox Encyclopedia Manager: [* 





Mr. and Mrs. V. Deacon Lile 
1401 South Brentwood Boulevard 
St. Lowis 17, Missouri 


Mr. Richard C. Banger 
Priester Building 601 Brady Street 
Davenport, lowa 


Mr. Stantey E. Lindo 
3100 Knoxville Avenue 
Peoria, Ilinois 


Mr. Raiman W. Damron 
510 Merchandise Mart Piaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Mr. Harry A. Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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These ‘men 
are floating 
on coal 


THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 





One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 













Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 













items .. . medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 


records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building * Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 90304 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids 


Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name ——— 
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Five Friends 


From Faraway Places 


give meaning and interest to strange-sounding 


names in the seventh-grade social-studies 


class at Carbondale’s University School. 


HO is Nkruma? What is copra? 

Where are the Balkans? Who 
wears a sari? Questions! Questions! 
For four busy weeks. 

Unfamiliar terms: Tagalog, archi- 
pelago, abaca. Faraway places: Sulu 
Sea, Quezon City, Izmir, Togoland. 
Strange - sounding names: Moros, 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Adamsi. 

But at University School in Car- 
bondale, the myriad questions now 
have answers; the new terms have 
taken on meaning; the strange names 
have been identified. This 
about through a multitude of activi- 


came 


in advance of class- 


ties—activities 
room visits from five foreign-born 





By MABEL LANE BARTLETT 


# Ea atian 


persons who were living in our com- 
munity. 

The 
scribed here have not only been the 


four-weeks’ activities de- 
highlight of the first semester’s work 
but have set a pattern to be en- 
larged upon later in the year, using 
additional foreign friends in a study 
of other lands across the sea. 

At University School, as in many 
others, the theme of the 
seventh-grade social studies program 
Old World: Europe, Asia 


Australia. The social studies 


central 


is the 
Atrica, 
—language arts instructional period 
is a daily two-hour block of time. 
How to 


motivate social-studies 





VISITOR from Ghana, Thomas Oduro-Kwarten, told members of the seventh-grade “safari” many inter- 
esting facts about his nation’s economy, and that he had never seen an elephant except in the zoo. 
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Photos from SIU Information Service 


DISPLAY of foreign-made objects brought in by 
students, along with their explanatory comments 
and map locations, added spice to the project. 


learning and to enhance its signifi- 
cance continuously challenges the 
teacher in that field. The success of 
this particular project seemed due 
in part to thorough pre-planning by 
the teacher, with provisions for flexi- 
bility; “sparked” by the contest idea, 
it served to direct the group's ulti- 
mate efforts to high standards. 

Every community has persons with 
firsthand knowledge of foreign lands. 
The individual teacher can acquaint 
herself with such persons and deter- 
mine their possible contribution to 
the social studies program 

For purposes of the contest, points 
were given for a number of activities 
\ five-member committee, composed 
of one pupil from each group and 
with regular meeting times, served 
as a grading and scoring committee 
for certain of the activities 

New 


as the unit progressed. The new 


vocabulary was watched for 
word or phrase to be counted in the 
contest—was listed, defined clearly, 
and used in a well-worded sentence 
There was no limit on the number of 
new words which could be submitted 
at the specified times for the contest 

A spelling list of 30 words was 
compiled. Words were selected for 
appropriateness and usefulness. The 


Education 











entire list was copied by each pupil 
with attention given to pronuncia- 
tion, meaning, and spelling. The list 
was divided into three tests with 
regular review provided. 

Clippings from any current sources 
about any of the countries being 
studied could be submitted to the 
clippings committee for counting 
and posting. The bulletin board was 
continuously changing. Name, team 
number, and date were required on 
each entry. 

Other sources included books, 
pamphlets, or other materials which 
were excellent sources for informa- 
tion but could not be cut or marked 
in any way. These were shown and 
briefly discussed at the beginning 
of each day, then placed in a central 
place for common use. The other- 
sources committee kept scores on 
these contributions. 

Notes were cumulative, written 
according to the suggestions in our 
language book, and finally organ- 
ized into an outline from which the 
written and oral reports were made. 
Notes were numbered consecutively 
as taken from various sources. Source 
information—such as title, author, 
publishers, etc.—was given in the 
margin. Name and team numbers 
were on these when they were finally 
submitted to the notes committee 
for their appraisal and accreditation 
in the contest. 

Outlines and written reports were 
submitted to the teacher for correc- 
tion and grading. Each committee 
member had some one of the six 
general topics of the outline to de- 
velop in detail. Rules for outlining 
were reviewed. The outlines could 
be used for reference, but the writ- 
ten reports were turned in in advance 
of giving the oral reports. 

An oral report was given by each 
pupil along with those of other mem- 
bers of his committee. Each com- 
mittee’s method of presentation was 
developed by its members with the 
approval of the teacher. Creativeness 
was evidenced in the 
skits, dramatizations, use of maps, 
reports, quiz programs, demonstra- 
tions, use of films. Criteria for these 
reports included speaking distinctly, 
knowing the material, having the 
presentation organized, making it 


committees 


March, 1959 


interesting, looking at the audience, 
and using notes sparingly. 
Facts were to be well written and 


clearly stated in complete sentences. . 


They could pertain to any one of 
the countries being studied. Each 
fact was to be authenticated with 
data about its source, title, author or 
volume, publisher, publication date, 
page reference. 

Parents or other guests were in- 
vited to visit on the day of their 
child’s report. Upon arrival the 
guests were greeted by some mem- 
ber of the committee and escorted 
to a place in the classroom. Ten or 12 
guests could be seated without over- 
crowding, yet retain the intimacy of 
the classroom. Although teenagers do 
not always welcome parent visitation, 
the contest points caused the pupils 
to “encourage” their parents to visit. 

Room rules developed by the 
group served as standards for self- 
control throughout the four weeks 
of the unit. Possible “deducts” to 
be taken from an individual’s con- 
test scores held infractions to a mini- 
mum. Rules were to: make sugges- 
tions, bring materials, remember 
others’ rights, do your share, be a 
polite listener, speak distinctly, at- 
tend have materials 
ready, move about quietly, leave 


to business, 


things in order, and be prompt. 
Progress reports, timely and con- 





FACTS BOX made by 
the students became oa 
treasury of interesting 
the 
Into 


information about 
countries studied. 
it went a stream of 
entries to 
scores. Only fully sub- 
stantiated facts, judged 
sub- 
committee, were eligi- 
ble for contest credit. 


swell team 


by a six-member 





cise, served to summarize progress 
and focus on the ultimate goal: an 
interesting, informative committee 
report. Each progress report told the 
country of origin of the committee's 
guest, the guest's name, date he would 
visit the class, and some of the facts 
the committee planned to explore. 
The unit had a number of strong 
points. The topic, international un- 
derstanding, was a timely one and 
made use of an existing interest in 
foreigners. Over-all plans were bal- 
anced and flexible, and included a 
range of activities. Subject-matter 
lines were unimportant. Both plan- 
ning and evaluation were coopera- 
tive and continuous. Many socially 
desirable activities were possible. 
Adolescent peer-interests were fol- 
lowed. Goals, responsibilities, and 
standards of behavior were coopera- 
tively developed and clearly stated. 
Every child was involved, but con- 
formity and individuality had their 
places. Required skills were within 
the learners’ competence, and prob- 
lems were within their comprehen 
sion. Individual differences were 
respected and used. Group work had 
direction, with 
posely planned to sharpen group 
skills. The classroom atmosphere was 


participation pur- 


one of purpose. Provision was made 
for oral and written expression, and 


creativeness was encouraged, 


STUDENTS were divid 
ed into groups of six 
each grovp to report 


on one of the topic 


countries and each stu 
dent within a group to 
report on ai certain 
feature of that country 


Efforts were directed tc 


ward group-determined 
Note 


goals charts 






















Certain necessary basic skills and attitudes can be 


most effectively learned in a social studies situation, 


but to earn its place in a crowded curriculum, 


the social studies must produce! 


oo sTUpIES must justify its 
place in the modern curriculum 
through the accomplishment of goals 
which the public will recognize at 
once as indispensable in the educa- 
tion of its children. 

The social studies should teach 
citizenship, group responsibility, 
skills in research, social graces, 
appreciation of the American way of 
life, leadership, written and oral 
skills of communication, and its own 
subject-matter content. 

Regarding content, there must be 
in our world’s past and present, pat- 
terns of events and situations which 
are vital in helping young people to 
understand their heritage and their 
present and future responsibilities. 
More necessary for the social studies 
is the teaching of certain skills and 
attitudes. 


Group Work Provided 

The first social studies goal is to 
provide much practice in group 
activities. Here, as in each of the 
others, the skill or attitude must be 
made to serve content. This can be 
done. Four years of experience with 
my own classes provides the basis 
for this assertion. 

The class group through its elected 
chairman disciplines itself. Research 
committees and discussion leaders 
chosen through the group technique 
perform much of the teaching. Stu- 
dent committee decisions evaluate 
the oral aspects of the work. The 
teacher functions in this group teach- 
ing and learning situation by devel- 
oping the required content outline, 
compiling an enriched bibliography 
for the use of student researchers, 
serving as an available resource per- 
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son during the class period, and 
grading the written papers. 

The practice of leadership is the 
second objective. The elected chair- 
man in each class serves a six-weeks 
term. In addition to broad powers 
of discipline, he accepts responsi- 
bility for the smooth operation of the 
class, for a considerable number of 
appointments, and for the efficient 
and successful functioning of his 
“teams” in managing the program. 

At times, usually at the beginning 
or at the end of a year, a class will 
elect a minor or “comic” class figure 
to the chairman’s post. Such “un- 
qualified” chairmen usually rise to 
the occasion and carry on their work 
in an approved manner. In several 
classes, the opposite has occurred. 
Political machines have developed, 
winning the position time after time 
until an aroused, but previously un- 
organized, majority finally united 
upon a major class figure to topple 
the machine into defeat. 

Another position offering experi- 
ences in leadership is that of class 
director. This individual, chosen by 
the class chairman, must be among 
the more capable in the class. He sees 
to it that students sign up for re- 
search committees, get started early 
on their projects, and are ready on 
the appointed day. Skill at record 
keeping, tact, the earned respect of 
his classmates, and a drive to get the 
job done are the characteristics of 
a successful class director. 

The class chairman appoints the 
chairmen of the various research and 
report committees — positions which 
also demand leadership. These stu- 
dents, responsible to the class direc- 
tor, must work with the members of 


Department 


their committees, determine their 
progress, schedule their contributions 
during the committee reports, pre- 
pare the introductions, and give in- 
telligent summaries of their groups’ 
work. 

The class secretary must also prac- 
tice leadership. He serves as pro tem 
chairman when that official is absent 
or out of the room, maintains the 
class minutes, records the assign- 
ment of research projects, lists 
penalty assignments meted out by 
the class chairman or the teacher (on 
rare occasions), issues textbooks and 
other materials, and any other work 
of this nature which the class chair- 
man or teacher may assign. At first, 
the boys resented being nominated, 
usually as a sort of a joke, for this 
position; but soon, they came to ac- 
cept it as one for which their sex 
does not disqualify them. 

One other position calls for prac- 
tice in leadership: that of class dis- 
cussion leader appointed for each 
day’s work by the class chairman. 
This student prepares the day’s les- 
son with especial thoroughness, and, 
in cooperation with the research 
committee assigned that day’s topic, 
conducts the discussion. 


Students Learn to Choose Wisely 
Intelligent choice-making is the 
third skill which the social studies 
must teach effectively. It is not 
enough that the student make the 
simple choice between doing the 
daily assignment or not doing it. The 
other subject-matter areas offer him 
this alternative. The social studies 
classes must motivate him to make a 
constructive choice among not two 
but a number of alternatives. For ex- 
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ample, during the unit on the Jack- 
sonian Period, students have a list 
of 44 reading research assignments 
from which they may make choices 
for individual work. 

A smaller group, the evaluating 
committee, gains special practice in 
this important skill of choice-making. 
These students carefully judge the 
oral aspects of each research report. 
They have three choices: they may 
add a point to the already established 
point value of the topic, leave the 
topic’s value unchanged, or subtract 
a point. This constitutes judging, 
evaluating, and choice-making of a 
rather high order; and these com- 
mittees take this responsibility seri- 
ously. 


Reading Must Be Significant 

The fourth goal is to provide many 
opportunities for challenging read- 
ing — of special importance today 
when secondary schools are called 
upon to demand better performance 
from their students. The social 
studies must do more than have 
students read the textbook, or write 
a perfunctory book report or two. In 
the Jacksonian unit, for example, 
students chose to read and report to 
the class the more interesting and 
significant data from chapters in a 
number of books. 

Since all but the D- students are 
involved in this reading, writing, and 
reporting procedure; and since much 
more is required of those seeking the 
higher grades, this technique stimu- 
lates the better students to explore 
intellectually and at the same time 
it motivates the average and slower 
students to push beyond their accus- 
tomed and comfortable levels of 
previous achievement. This is no 
mere busywork; the student shares 
his reading with the class, and the 
class evaluating committee judges 
his work. In addition, the teacher 
enforces careful standards of written 
composition, including proper use of 
footnotes and bibliographies. 

A grade system is used. A point 
value accompanies each research 
reading and writing topic. Those 
which are more lengthy, difficult, or 
complicated in content background 
have values up to five points. Others, 
such as shorter selections in The 
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American Heritage, rate but one 
point. Elective and appointive posi- 
tions also provide points. The student 
whose tests average “A” must earn 
15 points each six weeks to qualify 
for that grade; the “B” student must 
earn nine; the “C” student, five; and 
the “D” student, three. The teacher 
must make available to his classes 
sufficient research topics so that all 
students may have the opportunity 
to earn the points which their test 
averages require. 

The fifth goal is a difficult one. It 
can be questioned whether verbal 
teaching can so influence the tur- 
bulent attitudes of these emerging 
adults that they will embrace with 
full acceptance the obligations of 
constructive, participating citizen- 
ship. However, this technique does 
create a small and imperfect example 
of a democratic society wherein 
choice-making, student sharing of 
responsibility, and leadership are 
vital to its success. The fact that so 
many students of varied economic, 
social, political, and religious back- 
grounds work closely together week 
after week contributes to an appre- 
ciation of American democratic proc- 
esses. Finally, as students discuss 
historical episodes or governmental 
organizations, the committee chair- 
man or the teacher may with profit 
note how the practice of democracy, 
while perhaps slow and imperfect, 
provides a beneficial final result 
which no dictatorial action could 
have accomplished. 


Teach Respect for All 

The sixth goal, that of imparting a 
respect for the dignity of all men, 
presumably has been a design of the 
student's entire primary and second- 
ary school education, although not 
a completely successful effort. Lec- 
turing, textbook readings, discussions 
viewing with concern the conditions 
of these fellow humans who live in 
the slums or carry the mark of a dif- 
ferent race, color, or creed do little 
to bring the student face to face 
with the sheer ugliness of the 
problem. Indeed, the visitation of 
blighted areas by students from more 
favored neighborhoods often germi- 
nates the conclusion that those being 
observed have, in part at least, 


merited their misery due to their 
lack of ambition, cleanliness, or care 
of property. 

In a very real sense, the American 
problem of reconciling individual 
freedom with a sense of social re- 
sponsibility is mirrored in miniature 
in each classroom. Look about your 
classroom. The less-gifted students 
generally gravitate to the rear of the 
room where, from a sort of group 
clannishness, they gain a measure of 
self-satisfaction from scholastic in- 
adequacy. The excessively homely, 
the introvert, the ill-dressed all sit 
isolated from the others — without 
recognition or companionship. The 
vocal, those ambitious for recogni- 
tion, the talented students dominate 
the class —leading the discussions, 
answering questions. This they do 
for their own grades and reputations. 
The values of understanding others, 
of appreciating their contributions, 
of working with them within their 
limitations for a common goal gener- 
ally are not taught in the traditional 
classroom. 


Social Studies Teaches Values 

But these values can be taught in 
a social studies class situation. All 
students must be individually di- 
rected and stimulated to enter into 
the class situation. The technique 
outlined here accomplishes this. Stu- 
dents serve as chairmen who have 
avoided the scholastic spotlight; 
others who accepted their “D” or 
“C” with well-practiced indifference 
now must share the same committee 
research topic with students accus- 
tomed to scholastic achievement. 
Many of these students accept the 
job of committee leadership and, to 
the surprise of all, acquit themselves 
honorably. If an appreciation of hu- 
man dignity is basic to a successful 
democratic society, and if the values 
of democracy must be experienced 
and practiced to be truly learned, 
then the social studies must, and can, 
accept this responsibility. 

By no means does this approach 
solve all of the problems involved in 
making the social studies meet to- 
day's needs. But it does set up an 
advanced base from which further 
study and experimentation will be 
directed. It is a start. 
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NDOUBTEDLY the hardest correla- 

tion between English and social 
studies is in the field of formal gram- 
mar. Although some persons feel that 
such correlation is not worth the 
effort, evidence indicates that both 
subjects profit from it. 

In using drill material to teach 
formal grammar, the correlation is 
done by couching the drill sentences 
in social studies terms or statements. 
Ten sentences in a drill presented in 
this fashion can be connected and 
amount to a paragraph of important 
social studies material—as a preview 
of a new unit, for example. Another 
variation would be to combine an 
English and social studies test. This 
could be done in a variety of ways: 
One example would be to parse the 
social studies questions and then 
write the socia! studies answers. 

Often after a specific construction 
has been explained in English an 
example will occur in reading social 
studies material in the text, a current 
events paper, or a reference book. 
This may bring forth voluntary ques- 
tions or comments by members of 
the class—showing the correlative 
value. This type of correlation can 
be developed by the alert teacher; 
without laboring the point he can 
point out the construction and the 
importance it plays in written or 


spoken English. 


Use Social Studies Material 

In studying the adjective and ad- 
verb it helps if their use takes place 
hand in hand with the more formal 
aspects of their study. This can best 
be accomplished by writing descrip- 
tions—sentence, paragraph, or com- 
position length. These can easily be 
written using current social studies 
material as the nouns to be described 
or the actions to be described. Give 
the student only a noun and verb 
with which to work and permit him 
his own preference as to adjective or 
adverb modifiers: i.e., “John Paul 
Jones . . . fought . . .” The adjectives 
and adverbs the student will pile up 
around these words will be humor- 
ous, but a student will easily get the 
idea and importance of the modifier 
in making a story or sentence inter- 
esting. 

The social studies text can also be 
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An alert and interested teacher can find many ways to 


Correlate Social Studies 


used for parsing drill, especially in 
the higher grades. (Earlier grades 
would run across constructions un- 
familiar to them.) Seeking out parts 
of speech that the class has learned 
is always possible. 

Another possibility for correlation 
occurs in the enlargement of the 
pupil's vocabulary. New words in the 
combined class have a double use. 
Social studies words that are new 
to the student can be discussed and 
understood in the light of their pre- 
fixes, roots, and suffixes and thereby 
assist the understanding of both 
English and social studies 
meaning. 


usage 


Literature and Library Correlation 

Literature and social studies are 
perhaps most obviously and most 
often correlated by combination 
teachers. 

In junior high, students need to 
be introduced to the different types 
of literature in order to explore what 
they are and why different vehicles 
or forms of writing are better suited 
than others for the type of writing 
that is done. The introduction to 
the novel, biography, essay, auto- 
biography, poem, and short story 
can constitute a unit and be corre- 
lated with the social studies pro- 
gram by having the reading done 
in that field. Correlation can be car- 
ried further by having the students 
write most of the forms, and do the 
writing in the social studies area. 

Full use of the library is conducive 
to a wide reading activity on the part 
of the pupil during this unit. After 
the explanation of a certain literary 
form, let us say the biography, the 
class is then taken, together and 
during class time, to the library on a 
Friday for “weekend reading.” Each 
student has been told not to judge 
a book by its cover and to give each 
literary type an open-minded chance 
to become a “favorite” type of read- 
ing. Each student is required to 
check out of the library a biography 


of his own choice and is expected to 
give the book a “four-page trial.” 
If at the end of that trial the pupil 
is still uninterested in the book he 
may put it down and read no more. 
Needless to say, almost all do not put 
the book down at the end of the 
four pages of reading during their 
weekend. 

On the following Monday, short 
reports on the weekend reading are 
made on a printed form and the class 
average in pages read and the total 
number of pages read are compiled. 
There is much interest in this as 
students are fond of self-evaluations. 
Making out the form also helps the 
pupil to evaluate his own reading 
interests and preferences. 

In a complete unit two seventh- 
grade classes averaged more than 
3000 pages of weekend reading, and 
an uncounted number of students 
continued their reading throughout 
the week until they finished their 
books. This may have been the be- 
ginning of a reading habit for many: 
the weekend reading was continued 
for several weeks, and then one 
weekend it was not assigned and no 
trip was taken to the library; 18 
pupils in one class and 16 in another 
read a class total of more than 3000 
pages each. 

Before going to the library the 
teacher should be familiar with what 
is available and give a sales talk on 
the variety and types of persons 
about whom one might read a biog- 
raphy. (The same of course can be 
done for the other types of litera- 
ture.) Such names as Abraham Lin- 
coln, Henry Ford, Rin Tin Tin, and 
others make the class eager to get to 
the library. A slight variation of the 
method could be used for the de- 
tailed study of these literary forms 
in the upper grades. 

Another correlation is through the 
use of the class literature text. While 
it is often difficult to find obvious 
correlation, more subtle correlation 
exists in the stories in these books 
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and English 


and can be brought out by the 
teacher. For example, if the social 
studies unit is on China a story can 
be found about China that would 
provide the pupil with a background 
of Chinese topography, customs, 
mannerisms, etc. Similarly, stories 
can be found for other countries, 
other jobs, other classes, and all 
other aspects of environment and 
attitude. 


Poetry Correlation 


If one. understands the real mean- 
ing of social science the correlation 
between social studies and poetry is 
natural and easily done. The term 
“social science” comes from two 
Latin words: societas—“people,” and 
Scio—“I know.” Therefore social sci- 
ence is the knowledge or “knowing” 
of man (people). 

Through this knowledge the stu- 
dent can arrive at the fulfillment of 
the precept, “know thyself.” If this 
is stressed throughout the pupil's 
contact with the sccial studies field 
then each phase of it will be mean- 
ingful and interesting, and the pupil 
will learn to apply the lessons of the 
classroom to his present and future 
life. 

Through the study of man’s activ- 
ity, the reaction of man to his en- 
vironment, moral values, the history 
of these activities, and many other 
facets of the interesting topic “peo- 
ple” is this knowledge obtained. 

Poetry is an excellent vehicle for 
teaching this body of knowledge. 
Two poems most often selected for 
this study are “Richard Cory” and 
“Lucinda Matlock.” 

The class should start with “Rich- 
ard Cory.” Students are given mime- 
ographed forms with the poem 
printed on it; a place where hard-to- 
understand words or phrases may be 
jotted down; and questions concern- 
ing the content, values, and attitudes 
which the teacher hopes to teach. 

Students should read the poem 
quietly for themselves and answer 
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the questions. The following day the 
poem is read aloud by the teacher 
to crystallize its meaning. A discus- 
sion follows of the hard-to-under- 
stand words and the questions about 
the poem. This is valuable to the 
student for its practice in poetical 
analysis as well as its social values 
and understandings. Understanding 
such things as why suicide is wrong, 
the weight of life’s problems, and 
possible solutions can be reached by 
this teacher-pupil discussion. (The 
teacher had better come prepared 
with logical, common-sense explana- 
tions to offset the warped and im- 
mature notions that some pupils may 
have. ) 

The second poem is introduced as 
a “solution” to Richard Cory’s prob- 
lem. The study of it is handled in the 
same manner. The last line requires 
deep insight and few if any of the 
class will pierce to the core of the 
meaning. The teacher can do this 
after the class has had its chance. 


Writing Correlation 


Most students have difficulty in 
writing minutes of a meeting, which 
hampers their membership in student 
organizations. They usually do not 
understand the purpose and impor- 
tance of factual reporting of this 
kind. 


Students can be helped by the 
following classroom practice. The 
form to be used in taking minutes is 
explained, and the importance of 
accurate minutes is pointed out. The 
form is copied by each student and 
kept for future reference. The fol 
lowing day one of the students is 
told to write the minutes for that 
day’s class activity. The next day the 
student is called on to read the min- 
utes of the day before. The secretary 
for the day asks the class if there are 
any additions or corrections. Students 
are great critics and will probably) 
remember more of what has been 
omitted than the teacher does. Cor 
rections are also made as to form and 
English usage. The teacher can make 
whatever corrections need to be 
made after the class has finished and 
moderate or confirm corrections that 
have been given. The next day an 
other student becomes “secretary for 
a day.” and so on until the entire 
class has had a chance to write read, 
and correct minutes of a class session 

This practice is useful also in pro- 
viding continuity between work of 
one day and the following, as the 
events of the foregoing day are re- 
viewed in the minutes. The dignity 
and organization of the activity are 
aided if a suitable notebook is used 


to hold the minutes; the notebook 





is passed along from student to stu- 
dent. An individual grade is given 
for each effort. As the project con- 
tinues the minutes will improve and 
the criticism will become more dis- 
cerning. A variation of this method 
would be to write the daily class 
activity in a newspaper style rather 
than in the form of minutes of a 
meeting. 

Letter writing correlates well with 
the social studies program. One such 
letter writing project would be for 
the student to place himself in imagi- 
nation at some point in history and 
write a letter that could have been 
written at that time. For instance, 
the student could suppose himself to 
be among the first colonists at Plym- 
outh, and write a letter to a relative 
or former employer in England tell- 
ing of the events and trials of a new 
life in America. The period being 
studied becomes more real. 

Another type of letter writing 
would be to take the viewpoint of 
a person from another social, eco- 
nomic, or ethnic group and write a 
letter as that person might write it— 
for example, letters such as might be 
written by a Southern Negro or a 
Southern White, an underpaid em- 
ployee, or an employer. Such a proj- 
ect would increase the pupil's con- 
sideration for conflicting viewpoints, 
as well as help him understand 
others’ reasons for acting in a way 
that conflicts with his own standards. 

Another correlated writing activ- 


ity could have students write, from 
their own imagination and creative 
ability, a short story with a time set- 
ting of the period being studied in 
history; or the country and people 
being studied could form the back- 
ground for the story. Students should 
have little difficulty in writing a story 
that embodies and expands their 
knowledge of the social studies sub- 
ject as well as aids their proficiency 
in handling the English language in 
written form. Background reading 
can also be stressed in this assign- 


ment. 


Speech, Dramatics Correlation 

Since the spoken word is the great- 
est exerciser of our English habits it 
is important that the combination 
class have many and varied oppor- 
tunities to learn to speak correctly. 
In the disciplined atmosphere of the 
classroom, correction of faulty speak- 
ing habits can be pointed out and 
steps taken to correct them. Students 
have an excellent opportunity for 
successful experiences, enabling them 
to stand up and speak before a group 
without (eventually) shyness and 
with confidence. Democracy de- 
mands a vocal populace. 

An opportunity for 
spoken English skills and developing 
self-confidence is the production of 
historical skits by the students—a skit 
depicting Magellan's first trip around 
the world or the events surrounding 
the discovery of the Mississippi. The 
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Effingham Celebrates Sesquicentennial 


Burtschi 
REPLICA of the Vandalia state house was made 
of suger cubes by these students. On the wall 
are pencil portraits of James Hall and Stephen 
Douglas. The girls wrote an accompanying theme. 
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The 60 members of Effingham High 
School's Literati club began work in Sep- 
temper on an exhibit and program to com- 
memorate the Lincoln Sesquicentennial. 
The exhibit was open to the public on Feb. 
9; Literati members served as guides and 
presented biographical sketches, poetry, 
and prose about Lincoln and Civil War 
speeches, anecdotes, and folk songs. 

The exhibit included student-made rep- 
licas of the Vandalia state house, a river 
keelboat, 1915 state flag, log cabins, Indian 
wigwam, and the Western Souvenir; dolls 
dressed in period costume; and many pio- 
neer items belonging to students’ families 
and older members of the community. 

Mary Burtschi, teacher of advanced 
English, reported that students spent a 
great deal of time and effort studying the 
life and times of Lincoln, and made trips 
to the library and to nearby Vandalia to 
study the historic buildings first-hand. 


possibilities are many and the skits 
can be done with or without scenery. 
Students are good at improvising; 
what they don’t have can be pro- 
duced by their fertile imaginations. 
Best results can be obtained if the 
students make up their own lines and 
plot, with the aid of reference mate- 
rials to keep the skit accurate. A 
variation would be a “You Are 
There” skit complete with announcer, 
or the production of a historical play. 

Panels are an excellent means of 
discussing controversial questions 
that inform listeners and participants. 
Panels also serve to teach the ethics, 
manners, and method of public dis- 
cussion. Students enjoy this activity 
again and again. 

A variation of the panel method is 
a “Who Am I” or “What's My Line” 
panel with historical characters as 
the hidden answers. The class selects 
the answer while the panel is out of 
the room. Several selections should 
be chosen in advance as panels usu- 
ally are “up” for the occasion. A 
moderator who also knows the an- 
swer facilitates the panel's questions, 
which are asked of the class and re- 
quire only a yes or no answer. Stu- 
dents listening and on the panel are 
motivated to learn many details 
about historically important persons. 
The more obscure characters should 
be saved until last. 

Classes seem to need a grounding 
in parliamentary procedure in order 
to conduct successful class meetings 
and serve creditably on student gov- 
ernments. Homeroom meetings can 
be practice sessions in correct speak- 
ing as well as learning periods for 
gaining a knowledge of procedure 
involved in group participation. This 
falls well within the scope of the so- 
cial studies program. 

A variation of the meeting tech- 
nique would be to conduct mock 
sessions of state or federal legislative 
bodies in order to continue the study 
of parliamentary procedure as well as 
to make real to the student the opera- 
tion of these important bodies. Writ- 
ing mock bills and presenting them 
on the floor, answering criticisms, 
and objecting to proposed legislation 
are all connected activities that teach 
social studies and English at the 
same time. 
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By means of a selected book list, a price discount plan, and a 
dividend refund, the Pupils Reading Circle can help your school provide 


library books on a budget 


By WANDA BARTHEL 


Third-Grade Teacher 
Antioch Elementary School 


Ane facing every elemen- 
tary school teacher concerns the 
library facilities available to her 
school. Each year many new books 
for children are published. Only a 
small amount of the school budget 
can be allotted to the purchase of 
library books. Every school adminis- 
trator, librarian, and teacher must 
help to decide which of the many 
books available they are justified in 
purchasing for the school. They must 
determine which will be the most 
helpful to their pupils. 

Not many individuals have the 
time, ability, or opportunity to make 
an evaluation of all the books pub- 
lished. They must rely upon profes- 
sional resources to help them make 
the best selection possible. The Illi- 
nois Pupils Reading Circle is one of 
these resources. 


Organized 70 Years Ago 


The flinois Pupils Reading Circle 
was organized in 1888. Minutes 
dated Dec. 26, of that year stated, 
“Last October the manager of the 
Illinois Teachers Reading Circle ap- 
pointed H. D. Fiske of Dwight, 
J. A. Mercer of Peoria, and James 
A. Burns of Monmouth as a commit- 
tee to inquire and report upon the 
feasibility of organizing a Pupils 
Reading Circle to be under the con- 
trol and management of the board of 
directors of the Illinois Teachers 
Reading Circle.” The report was 
taken under consideration and forms 
the basis for the organization of the 
Pupils Reading Circle. 

In the minutes of Dec. 26, 1892, 
we find this paragraph: 

“The directors of the Illinois Read- 
ing Circles would recommend to the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
that the reading circles be separated 
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at the close of the present school 
year, June 30, 1893, and that two 
distinct circles be formed.” 

This action was taken Dec. 27, 
1893, and a separate board of direc- 
tors for the IPRC was elected. The 
IPRC has been on its own ever 
since. 

What procedures are used in de- 
termining the books to be recom- 
mended by IPRC? There are four 
“tests” to which each book is sub- 
jected before it is approved or re- 
jected: 

1. It is read and evaluated by 
from seven to nine librarians and 
teachers. 

2. It is “tried 
pupils to obtain their reactions. 

3. It is considered in the light of 
standard selection aids such as the 
ALA Booklist, the Horn Book, The 
University of Chicago Book Center 
Bulletin, Junior Libraries, and Vir- 
ginia Kirkus. 

4. It is evaluated and approved by 
the IPRC board of directors. 

All teachers should become famil- 
iar with the criteria by which the 
books are judged. This is included in 
the folder “Good Books: The Foun- 
dation of a Good Library” which is 
sent to all schools by the Reading 
Circle. 

How much do schools the 
Pupils Reading Circle and what do 
teachers think of the service? The 
author sent questionnaires to school 
administrators and teachers. The 
schools, ranging in size from a one- 
room school of 26 students to a 
school of several thousand students, 
were located in various parts of the 
state. 

The questionnaire sent to adminis- 
trators included these questions: 


1. Does your school system use the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle books? 

2. Do you have a central library or room 
libraries? 

3. Do your pupils have access to the 
public library? 

4. Do your teachers feel that the books 


out” on several 


use 


from the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
meet the needs of the pupils? 

5. Do the teachers see the list of books 
so they know the books that are available? 

6. Do the teachers exchange books—fre- 
quently, sometimes, or not at all? 

7. Are there any objections or criticisms 
to the choice of books? 

8. Is there any other plan that you 
feel is comparable to or better than the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle? 

9. Any other comments? 

The questionnaire sent to teachers 
asked: 

l. Do you have the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle books in your room? 

2. Do you know how the books are 
chosen? 

3. Do you feel the books 
needs and those of the children? 

4. Is there any other plan that you 
feel is comparable to or better than the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle books? 

5. Any objections or criticisms? 

6. Any other comment? 


meet your 


Every questionnaire which was 


sent out was returned, indicating 
considerable interest in the service 
All except one of the schools con 
tacted used the Illinois Pupils Read 
ing Circle books. 

Most of the schools had room li 
braries; few had access to the public 
library. A few had central libraries 
—usually for the junior high classes 

All of the administrators said that 
the the they 
know what books are available each 
Many that 


teachers exchange books. Several ad- 


teachers see lists so 


year. schools suggest 
ministrators felt that the choice had 


alwavs been good, and was improv- 
ing. 
Little Criticism Offered 


There was little or no criticism to 
the plan. One administrator said his 
first-grade teachers felt the books for 
that level were poorly chosen. To 
overcome this criticism, the Reading 
Circle is planning to set up a special 
list of titles that can be read by the 
average first-grade pupils before the 
end of the school year. To make up 
this list, IPRC staff “try 
the proposed books with first-grade 
teachers and their pupils and will 


will out” 
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approve only those books that are 
really suitable for this purpose. 
One administrator made this com- 
ment, “I think that if school librarians 
and teachers do not put more em- 
phasis on the Pupils Reading Circle 
books, the commercial reading plans 
are going to get too strong. I feel 
that the selection of these other plans 
tends to be on the basis of selling 


excess stock rather than the careful 
methods of selection used by the 
Reading Circle.” 

Most of the teachers contacted 
knew of the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle and knew they had some 
IPRC selections in their rooms. How- 
ever, few of them knew many of the 
IPRC books chosen. Fewer than 2 
percent had any idea of how the 





Criteria for Evaluating a Book 


What is the author's purpose? 

1. Does the book give pleasure? 

2. Does it give information? 

A. Is this information adequate to 
meet the needs of the age group 
for which the book is intended? 

B. Is this information adequate for 
the reader to understand? 

C. Is this information authentic? 

D. Is this information clear? 

Does the book have genuine interest for 
the age-level for which the book is written? 

1. Does the subject matter consist mainly 
of at least one of the common subject 
matter interests of boys and girls— 
such as animals, boys and girls, home, 
school, family, sports, romance? 

2. Is there an additional appeal beyond 
the subject matter — such as humor, 
fantasy, mystery, competition, adven- 
ture? 
the book is humorous, is the humor 
type to appeal to children? 

. Is it obvious, natural humor? 

2. If it is for small children, is it realis- 
tic? 

If it is a mystery, is it well written? 

1. Is the plot well constructed? 

2. Are the characters real? 

If it is a fantasy, does it have the type 
of imaginative appeal that is suitable for 
the age for which it is written? 

1. If it is for kindergarten or primary, 
is the fantasy largely that of personi- 
fication and “pretend” in a realistic 
background? 

2. If it is for intermediate, is it largely 
fairies and magic? 

3. If it is for older boys and girls, is it 
either science fiction or fantasy used 
as a means of getting across a deeper 
meaning? 

4. If it is fantasy and realism mixed, is 
the book well enough written that 
the reader is aware of which is which? 

If the book is realistic, are the incidents 
and characters true to life? 

Is the style of writing acceptable? 

1. Is the style of writing suitable for the 
age for which the book is intended? 
A. If the boy or girl is to read the 

book, are the vocabulary and 
sentence length and __ structure 
within his reading ability? 

. If the child is to hear the book 
read, are the vocabulary and sen- 
tence length and structure within 
his listening comprehension? 

C. Is the pace fast moving enough to 

revent lagging interest? 


2. Is the book well written? 
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A. Is the plot well woven and logi- 
cal? 

B. Does the plot have some original- 
ity? 

. Are the 
“real” people? 

. Are the characters 
rather than types? 

t. Is the writing 
smooth? 

. Is the ending consistent with the 
story and yet satisfactory to the 
reader? 

Is the book of the rtght length to suit 
the reading ability and concentration span 
of the boy or girl interested in the subject 
matter? 

Does the book set up good ideals? 

l. If it has to do with morals in any 

way, is the right moral standard made 


characters “alive” and 


individuals 


accurate and 


desirable? 

2. If it deals with a controversial issue, 
does it handle the matter without 
giving offense to any political, reli- 
gious, national, or racial group? 

3. If fiction deals with any type of value, 
does it present it without being too 
obvious or “preachy?” 

Are the pictures suitable? 

1. Are they artistic? 

2. Are they large enough and clear 
enough that the reader can under- 
stand them? 

3. Are they interesting and attractive to 
the children? 

4. Do they illustrate the text accurately? 

5. Is each picture placed close to the 
portion of text it illustrates? 

6. If the book is primarily a picture 
book, do the pictures tell the story? 

Is the format of the book satisfactory? 

1. Is the size appropriate to the subject 
matter and to the age and use for 
which it is intended? 

2. Is the type large enough to be easily 
read yet not so large as to insult 
older boys and girls if the subject 
matter is interesting to them? 

3. Is the page maké-up attractive? 

4. Is the page make-up such as to pro- 
mote smooth, rhythmical eye move- 
ment? 

These criteria appear in a pamphlet 
prepared for the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle by Mildred Winslow, elementary 
school librarian of the La Grange public 
schools, and Dorothy Hinman, assistant 
professor of English at Illinois State 
Normal University. Copies of the pam- 
phlet are available on request to IPRC, 
Box 277, Bloomington. 





selections were made. A small per- 
centage knew the list of books avail- 
able. 

Very few teachers exchanged 
books with other rooms. One teacher 
said she was allowed to exchange 
one book with the grade above her, 
and one with the grade below. 

Their criticism was not so much 
against the library plan as against 
the reading ability of their children. 
They felt the books did not always 
meet all the needs. The only other 
plan recommended was the Cadmus 
Books plan. Teachers of grades five 
through eight felt there should be a 
greater emphasis on science books. 
One sixth-grade teacher wanted 
more myths. One teacher-adminis- 
trator felt that adding Group III 
(additional books for junior high 
schools) had been a boon to the good 
readers in her eighth grade. 

One veteran teacher who will re- 
tire next year commented, “The IIli- 
nois Pupils Reading Circle has done 
a great service to our school. Some 
school boards would never buy 
books if it were not for the Pupils 
Reading Circle books.” 

Varied Needs in Each Classroom 

Reading experts agree that in the 
average classroom about 40 percent 
of the pupils are reading at grade 
level; the rest are reading above or 
below this level. The higher the 
grade taught the greater number of 
reading levels are found in the room. 
There must be library books to meet 
the needs of all these pupils. 

The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, 
with six highly trained and experi- 
ienced librarians its staff, 
can help in determining how to meet 


now on 


these needs. 

Although the Reading Circle pre- 
viously listed books by grade level, 
it now attempts to meet the needs of 
the slow, average, and good readers 
by grouping the books such as Group 
I (A)—picture and “read to” books 
for kindergarten and first grade; 
Group I (B)—primary (grades 1-3); 
Group II—intermediate (grades 4-6); 
Group II]—junior high (grades 7-8); 
and Group III (A)—additional books 
for junior high schools. The easy 


books are listed. There are a number 
(Continued on page 298) 
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IEA-NEA Honor Roll 


includes counties, districts, and schools with 


Albion (Edwards Co. C. U.) 100 percent membership in both associations for 1958-59. 


Aledo (C. U.) 
America-Hayes (P. 0. Villa Ridge) (Based on reports received in IEA office by Feb. 15. Later reports will appear in April.) 
Aurora (West) 
Avoca (P. 0. Wilmette) 
Birds (C. C.) Oblong Township High School Alton, Union School (R. R. 1, Godfrey) 
Brookside (Cons.) (R. R. 3, Lawrenceville) tead Alton, Washington School 
Burton's Bridge (R. R., Crystal Lake) ‘ Amboy, Eldena School (P. O. Eldena) 
Carmi Township High School . U. Amboy, Harmon School (P. O. Harmon) 
Carrier Mills (El.) . @. Amboy, Maytown School 
Chandlerville (C. U.) Patterson (C. C.) Amboy, Sublette School (P. O. Sublette) 
Chauncey (Cons.) (R. R. 4, Sumner) Pearl City (C. U.) Amboy, Walton School (R. R. 3, Dixon) 
Chrisman (C. U.) Perks-Magdelene (P. O. Perks) Anna, Davie School 
Cisne Community High School Petty (C. C.) (R. R. 3, Sumner) Athens, Athens School 
Clinton (C. U.) Pinckneyville (C. C. Dist. 205) Athens, Fancy Prairie School 
Colfax (Octavia C. U.) Pleasant Ridge (R. R., Mounds) (P. O. Fancy Prairie) 
Colona (El.) Prophetstown (El.) Athens, Indian Point School 
Columbia (C. U.) Pulaski (C. C.) Aurora (East), Bardwell School 
Cordova (Riverdale C. U.) Raccoon (Cons.) (R. R. 1, Centralia) Aurora (East), Johnson School 
Creston (C. C.) Richmond (Cons.) Aurora (East), Oak Park School 
Cross Roads (R. R. 1, Lawrenceville) Richmond-Burton Community High School Beardstown, Beard School 
Crystal Lake (El.) Richwoods Community High School Beardstown, Brick School (P. O. Bluff Springs) 
Danville (C. C.) (P. O. Peoria Heights) Beardstown, Central School 
Dixon Ridgefield (P. O. Crystal Lake) Beardstown, Lincoln Jr. High School 
Dongola Riverdale (C. U.) (P. O. Port Byron) Beardstown, Washington School 
Douglass Township High School Rochelle Township High School Beecher Elementary School 
Dundee (C. U.) (P. O. Carpentersville) Rock Island Belleville, Washington Schoo! 
Du Quoin (C. C. Dist. 207) Roodhouse (El.) Berwyn (South), Hiawatha School 
East Coloma (R. R. 2, Rock Falls) Roodh Cc ity High School Berwyn (South), Irving School 
Easton (C. U.) Roscoe (Kinnikinnick C. C.) Berwyn (South), La Vergne School 
Erie Community High School Roseville (C. U.) Berwyn (South), Pershing School 
Eureka (C. U.) Russellville (Cons.) (R. R. 2, Vincennes, Ind.) Berwyn (South), Piper School 
Fairfield (El.) St. Anne Community High School Burlington, Burlington School 
Farmington (El.) Salem Community High School Canton, Anderson School 
Fillmore (C. C.) (R. R. 1, Lawrenceville) Salem (El.) Canton, Central School 
Fox River Grove (Cons.) Sand Ridge (Cons.) (R. R. 2, Lawrenceville) Canton, Ingersoll School 
Frankfort (C. C.) Shannon (El.) Canton, Wright School 
Franklin (C. C.) (R. R. 1, Metropolis) Sheffield (C. C.) Canton, Attendance Centers 
Franklin (C. U.) South Lockport (Fairmount) (P. O. Lockport) Carlinville, North School 
Freeburg (C. C.) South Wilmington (Cons.) Carrollton, Carrollton School 
Galva (C. U.) Steeleville (C. U.) Carrollton, Mt. Gilead School 
Gorham (Mississippi Valley C. U.) Stewardson (C. U.) Centralia, Central School 
Grand Chain (C. C.) Stillman Valley (El.) Centralia, East Wamac Schoo! 
Grand Chain Community High School Stockland (C. C.) Centralia, Field School 
Greenville (Bond Co. C. U.) Streator (EI.) Centralia, Lincoln School 
Gurnee (El.) Stronghurst (C. C.) Centralia, Schiller School 
Hanover (El.) Stronghurst Community High School Centralia, Washington School 
Harrisburg (El.) Sunfield (P. O. Du Quoin) Champaign Senior High School 
Harvard (C. U.) Swanwick (C. C.) Champaign, Edison Jr. High School 
Hawthorn (C. C.) (P. O. Marengo) Taft (P. O. Lockport) Champaign, Bondville School (P. O. Bondville) 
Highland Park (Dist. 107) Tallula (C. C.) Champaign, Busey School 
Hononegah Community High School Thebes (Cons.) Champaign, Columbia School 
(P. O. Rockton) Thebes Township High School Champaign, Garden Hills School 
Hutsonville (C. U.) Ullin Champaign, Hensley School 
Hutton (C. C.) Unity-Dunbar (P. O. Unity) Champaign, Dr. Howard School 
Jamaica Consolidated High School Vienna (El.) Champaign, Lawhead School 
(R. R. 1, Sidell) Villa Grove (C. U.) Champaign, Lincoln School 
Jerseyville (Jersey Co. C. U.) Villa Ridge (Cons.) Champaign, Savoy School (P. O. Savoy) 
Johnsonville (C. C.) Viola (Winola C. U.) Champaign, South Side School 
Jonesboro (C. C.) Walnut (C. C.) Champaign, Westview School 
Karnak Community High School Walnut Community High School Champaign, Colonel Wolfe School 
Karnak (El.) Wapella (C. U.) Decatur, Dennis School 
Keithsburg (C. C.) Washington (C. C.) (R. R. 1, Bridgeport) Decatur, Enterprise School (R. R. 4) 
Kewanee (C. U.) Watseka Community High School Decatur, Lincoln School 
La Grange (El.) Western Springs Decatur, Pugh School 
La Harpe Community High School Westfield Township High School DeKalb Senior High School 
La Harpe (El.) Westfield (El.) DeKalb Jr. High School 
Lake Park Community High School Wood River (El.) DeKalb, Cortland School (P. O. Cortland) 
(P. O. Medinah) Woodstock (Rural C. C.) DeKalb, Ellwood School 
Lawrenceville Township High School Xenia (C. C.) DeKalb, Glidden School 
Lawrenceville (El.) Yorkville Community High School DeKalb, Haish School 
Lombard Young (R. R. 1, Tamms) DeKalb, Jefferson School 
Louisville (C. C.) Zion (El.) DeKalb, Littlejohn School 
Lukin (C. C.) (R. R. 1, Sumner) Dupo, Dupo School 
Martinsville (C. U.) Dupo, East Carondelet (P. O. East Carondelet) 
Meredosia (C. U.) 100 Percent Schools Dupo, Hough School (P. O. Hough) 
Metamora (C. C.) Alexis, Elementary School East Alton, Blair School 
Metropolis Community High School Alexis, North Henderson School Elgin, Coleman School 
Millstadt (C. C.) (P. O. North Henderson) Elgin, Columbia School 
Monmouth Alton, Central School Elgin, Franklin School 
Monroe Center (El.) Alton, Barton School Elgin, Garfield School 
Monticello (C. U.) Alton, Clifton Hill (R. R. 2, Godfrey) Elgin, Gifford School 
Montmorency (C. C.) (R. R. 1, Rock Falls) Alton, Douglas School Elgin, Illinois Park School (R. R. 
Mound City Community High School Alton, Dunbar School Elgin, Lincoln School 
Mound City (El.) Alton, East Jr. High School Elgin, Lowrie School 
Mounds (E).) Alton, Garfield School Elgin, Pioneer School (P. O. South Elgin) 
Mounds Township High School Alton, Godfrey School (P. O. Godfrey) Findlay Elementary School 
Mt. Sterling (Brown Co. C. U.) Alton, Horace Mann School Freeport, Blackhawk School 
Mt. Vernon (El.) Alton, Lovejoy School Freeport, Center School 
Murphysboro (C. U.) Alton, Lowell School Freeport, First Ward School 
Noble (West Richland C. U.) Alton, Milton School Freeport, Harlem School 
North Chicago Community High School Alton, North Jr. High School a P 
North Chicago (El.) Alton, Thomas Jefferson School (Continued on page 300 
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By ORVILLE ALEXANDER 


Choirmon, Department of Government 
Southern Illinois University 


Research Director 
Schoo! Problems Commission No. 5 


HE Illinois School Problems Com- 

mission is now a _ continuing 
agency; for the past eight years, 
under the able leadership of its 
chairman, Rep. C. W. Clabaugh of 
Champaign, it has achieved the 
reputation of being one of the most 
conscientious groups in the state in 
the field of public education. It con- 
cerns itself with those problems of 
public education that can be solved 
by legislative action; and while it is 
generally agreed that these are not 
the only problems, they certainly are 
significant. 

In the past the Commission has 
been quite successful in getting its 
recommendations enacted into law, 
and it is hopeful that this practice 
will be continued during the session 
of the 71st General Assembly. 

By January of this year the Com- 
mission had held 20 formal meetings 
of the entire body, conducted nine 
public hearings in various parts of 
the state, worked through various 
subcommittees, and spent countless 
hours in discussing and deliberating 
upon the many and varied problems 
within its scope. It had made some 
60 specific recommendations for leg- 
islative action, and is now consider- 
ing several other items that will 
undoubtedly be presented to the 
General Assembly tor its considera- 
tion. 


More Money Needed 


Financial matters loom large in 
the deliberations of the Commission. 
Schools need substantial increases in 
available funds if they are to meet 
adequately the increasing responsi- 
bilities to educate the youth of the 
state. For the past several years, 
there has been an annual increase 
in school attendance of from 50,000 
to 60,000 pupils, and it seems certain 
that this trend will continue. 

The Commission estimated that 
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Recommendations of the 


School Problems Commission 


school costs during the 1959-61 bien- 
nium would be $1,646,000,000, or 
$285,000,000 more than for the cur- 
rent biennium. Since there are only 
two important sources of financial 
support, state aid and the local prop- 
erty tax, obviously these two sources 
will have to provide this increase. 
But the Commission does not want 
to place a heavier burden upon the 
property taxpayer than is absolutely 
necessary, and one of its most im- 
portant recommendations is that 
there be a substantial increase in 
state aid. 

The specific ‘recommendation is 
that there be a new formula for dis- 
tributing state money—increasing the 
equalization level from $200 to $245 
for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance, and increasing the quali- 
fying rates from 50 cents to 54 cents 
in the separate elementary and high- 
school districts, and from 62 cents to 
67 cents in the (unit) districts that 
operate all 12 grades. It is estimated 
that these changes alone would re- 
quire an increase of $81,000,000 in 
the common school fund, increasing 
it from $227,000,000 to $308,000,000. 
A more realistic equalization level 
would be $260, and the Commission 
urges that this be achieved if at all 
possible. 

It is recognized that the suggested 
increase in state funds is greater than 
has ever been made in a single bien- 
nium, but even this amount will 
leave to the property taxpayer the 
responsibility of supplying the major 
part of the estimated $285,000,000 
increase in school costs. 

The Commission also recommends 
that the aid to those districts that do 
not qualify for equalization be sub- 
stantially increased. The flat grants 
received by those districts are now 
$22 for each elementary pupil and $7 
for each high-school pupil in average 
daily attendance. It is proposed to 


raise these amounts by $25 each; the 
estimated cost of this is $7,500,000 
for the biennium. 

Unless there is a substantial in- 
crease in flat grants there can be no 
relief to the taxpayers of the flat 
grant districts, and it is felt that the 
burden on the individual taxpayers 
of these districts is already too high. 

Only modest increases are pro- 
posed for special education and for 
pupil transportation, and no increase 
is recommended for vocational edu- 
cation. A pilot study is proposed to 
develop a state program for the 
gifted pupil. It is also recommended 
that $10,000,000 be set aside for the 
construction of school buildings in 
districts that have exhausted their 
bonding power. 


Junior College Aid 


A new system of state aid to junior 
colleges is proposed, changing the 
method of state payment from $200 
per pupil to $7 per semester hour 
of work completed. This is not for 
the purpose of increasing state sup- 
port, but for easier administration. 
Some increase in support for junior 
colleges is provided in the recom- 
mendations that they receive state 
aid for summer sessions and for 
pupils enrolled in television classes. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that if state aid to schools is in- 
creased in the amounts recom- 
mended, there will have to be new 
sources of state revenue. In other 
words, existing taxes would have to 
be raised or new taxes added. It gave 
careful consideration to this matter, 
but in the end decided that it was 
not its function to make a specific 
recommendation as to how the ad- 
ditional funds should be raised. In its 
report it lists some dozen “possible” 
sources of increased state funds with 
the estimated amounts each would 
bring into the state treasury. The 
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Commission sought to discover some 
additional sources of local revenue 
for school purposes, but concluded 
that with the existing complexity of 
district organization the property 
tax was the only practicable source. 

The epidemic of Asian flu that hit 
the schools in the early part of the 
1957-58 school year played a promi- 
nent part in Commission delibera- 
tions. As a result, it is suggested that 
districts be permitted in the future to 
consider their best six months of 
school attendance rather than that of 
the entire year in determining aver- 
age daily attendance for state aid 
purposes. Furthermore, if the Gen- 
eral Assembly agrees, districts will 
be permitted to recalculate their 
claims for the school year 1957-58 
upon this basis; if this is done some 
$6,000,000 will be added to the $94,- 
000,000 that has already been paid 
for this period. 

Emergency legislation is recom- 
mended to permit a referendum in 
April of this year for a bond issue 
of $50,000,000 in Chicago for school 
construction and rehabilitation. Ad- 
ditional buildings and repairs to 
existing buildings are urgently 
needed in Chicago and it is felt that 
the people of Chicago should be per- 
mitted to vote on this matter as soon 
as possible. 


Further District Reorganization 


The Commission has noted with 
approval the spectacular reduction in 
the number of school districts in Illi- 
nois from 12,000 to 1700 in 15 years. 
However, the Commission is def- 
initely of the opinion that even 1700 
districts are too many, and would like 
to see a much smaller number, with 
districts operating 12 grades wher- 
ever feasible. Fifteen years ago we 
had approximately 10,000 one-room 
school districts, whereas only 106 
such districts have filed claims for 
state aid in 1958-59. In many coun- 
ties of the state the district organiza- 
tion approaches the ideal, and in five 
counties there is only one district. 

Unfortunately there are a number 
of counties where very little has been 
done, and it is proposed that in those 
counties where there has not been at 
least an 80-percent reduction in num- 
ber of districts in the 15-year period, 
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school survey committees be re- 
quired to study the problem and 
make a report. The new school sur- 
vey act is modeled on the one of 
1945 which had such an important 
role in starting the reorganization 
movement in Illinois. 

The Commission is making a third 
attempt to solve some of the trouble- 
some problems of boundary changes 
adjacent to special charter districts. 

As a result of careful studies pre- 
sented to the Commission by com- 
petent educational authorities, there 
is a recommendation to change the 
law with respect to the age at which 
children can enter school. At the 
present time they may enter school in 
September if they will be six by 
Dec. 1. It is proposed to change this 
to Sept. 1, but to allow school boards, 
by resolution a) to make the date 
30 days later, and b) to allow any 
pupil aged five to enter school if 
psychological and learning aptitude 
tests revealed that this earlier ad- 
mission was in the best interests of 
the child. 

The law requiring physical exam- 
ination of school children says that 
such examinations shall be given 
upon the entrance of the pupil to 
kindergarten or the first grade, “and 
not less than every fourth year 
thereafter.” In the interest of uni- 
formity it is suggested that later 
examinations be given upon entrance 
into the fifth and ninth grades. 

School employees who come into 
direct contact with pupils are re- 
quired to be free from tuberculosis. 
Proof of this is ordinarily in the form 
of X rays taken annually. Recently 
there has been expressed in some 
circles the idea that repeated X rays 
can be dangerous, and it is sug- 
gested that until a definite conclu- 
sion can be reached on this matter, 
publicity be given to the fact that a 
negative tuberculosis skin test does 
meet the requirement of this law. 

The very first recommendation 
made by the Commission was de- 
signed to correct a situation created 
by a law passed in 1957 specifying 
that persons voting in school elec- 
tions must be registered voters as 
required in districts served by elec- 
tion commissions or else make affi- 
davits in the precincts at time of 


voting. There considerable 
inconvenience with the administra- 
tion of the act. These affidavits had 
to be notarized, and in most instances 
election judges were not notaries. It 
is suggested that in the future, 
judges of elections be given specific 
authority to administer oaths or af- 
firmations required by law in con- 
nection with the conduct of school 
elections. 


was 


Specialized Recommendations 


As is true in recommendations of 
previous commissions, pro- 
posals are designed to make relative- 
ly unimportant changes in school 
law, and some are highly technical. 
Some are highly important, but are 


in a very specialized category. For 


many 


example, consider the following in 
the field of special education: 1) 
state reimbursement for teachers of 
eligible physically handicapped chil- 
dren in hospital or home instruction 
should be increased from $1500 to 
$3000, to make this reimbursement 
the same as for other professional 
workers in the field of special educa- 
tion; 2) the definition of the teachers 
referred to above should be clarified; 
3) administrators and supervisors of 
special education should be included 
in the professional personnel for re- 
imbursement; 4) the section in the 


special education law which provides 
that the superintendent of public in- 
struction shall prescribe standards of 


training requirements should apply 
to supervisors also; 5) the teachers 
pension acts should be amended to 
include psychologists, working in the 
field of special education, on the 
same basis as other teachers; and 6) 
depreciation should be included as 
an item of cost in determining reim- 
bursement for transporting handi- 
capped children. Similar examples in 
several other areas could be men- 
tioned, but no particular purpose 
would be served. 

The entire report of the Commis- 
sion, containing, in addition to its 
recommendations, significant por- 
tions of the research studies upon 
which they are based, is expected to 
be printed by March, and will be 
available upon request mailed to the 
Commission office in the State House 
in Springfield. 
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Presidents of the 


20 Divisions 


are among the leaders who represent you 


in the work of the IEA. 


Blackhawk Division. Desyl Dixon, second grade teacher, 
Eugene Field School, Rock Island. Education: Western Illinois 
University; A. B., Augustana College. Experience: Rural teacher; 
elementary teacher and principal, Aledo. Professional organiza- 
tions: Blackhawk Division—member of board of directors, 1956- 
57; vice-president, 1957-58. Mercer County Women Teachers— 
past-president. Delta Kappa Gamma, Beta Epsilon Chapter— 
chairman of scholarships. Member—NEA, Rock Island Education 
Association, Rock Island Classroom Teachers Association 

Calumet Valley Division. Carl S. Mendenhall, head of boys’ 
physical education, Thornton Township High School and Junior 
College, Harvey. Education: A. B., Indiana Central College; 
M. S., Indiana University. Experience: High-school teacher in 
Lanesboro, Minn., and Cornell, Kansas, and Staunton, IIl.—16 
years; at Thornton since 1942. Professional organizations: Illinois 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation— 
treasurer, 1954-59. American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation—chairman of public relations section, 
1955-56. Midwest District Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation—secretary-treasurer, 1958-59. Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College Faculty Association— 
president, 1951-53. Member—NEA. Civic organizations: Harvey 
Recreation Council, Harvey Optimist Club. 

Central Division. Lucile Goodrich, county superintendent, 
Livingston County, Pontiac. Education: Bachelor's and master’s 
degrees, University of Illinois. Experience: High-school teacher, 
Flat Rock; high-school and elementary teacher, elementary prin- 
cipal, Saunemin; assistant county superintendent, Livingston 
County—21 years. County pce PBs er since 1947. Profes- 
sional organizations: Central Division—member of executive com- 
mittee, 1955-59. Illinois Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools—secretary-treasurer, four years; vice-president, 1958- 
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Mr. Gibbs 


Mr. Sibert 


Mr. Kirkhus 


Mrs. Goodrich 


59; chairman of research committee, 1955-58. Illinois Council 
on Educational Administration—member of executive committee, 
1955-59; treasurer, 1956-57; vice-president, 1957-58; president, 
1958-59. Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association—member 
of executive committee, 1955-59; vice-president, 1956-57. IIli- 
nois Audio-Visual Association—member of executive committee, 
1954-58. Member—NEA, Delta Kappa Gamma, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Illi- 
nois Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Association for Childhood Education International, Department 
of Elementary School Principals (NEA), Illinois Elementary 
School Principals Association, American Association of School 
Administrators, Illinois Association of School Administrators, 
Illinois Association of Secondary School Principals. Civic organ- 
izations: Zonta Club of Pontiac, Livingston County Tuberculosis 
Association, Saunemin Women’s Club, Pontiac Women’s Club. 

Chicago Division. Charles L. LaForce, principal, Pope School, 
Chicago. Education: B. S. in Ed., DePaul University; M. A., 
University of Chicago. Experience: Elementary teacher, high- 
school teacher, elementary principal—22 years. Professional 
organizations: Member—NEA, Department of Elementary School 
Principals (NEA), Phi Delta Kappa, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Chicago Principals Club, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

DuPage Valley. George P. Barthell, head of the science de- 
partment, West Chicago Community High School. Education: 
Undergraduate, Upper Iowa University; graduate, University of 
lowa, University of Colorado. Experience: Teacher and coach in 
Minnesota, principal and coach in Iowa. Professional organiza- 
tions: Member—NEA, Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers, 
West Chicago High School Teachers Association, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Chemistry Teachers, National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Phi Delta Kappa. 

East Central Division. Lynn H. Gibbs, superintendent, Rantoul 
Township High School. Education: B. S., Bradley University; 
M. A., University of Iowa. Experience: Teacher and coach, 
Gridley High School, El] Paso High School, and Rantoul Town- 
ship High School—seven years. Principal at Rantoul since 1941. 
Professional organizations: Member—NEA, Illinois Association of 
Secondary School Principals, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Civic organizations: Rantoul Rotary Club, 
Rantoul Park Board, U. S. O. Operating Committee. 

Eastern Division. Emma Reinhardt, professor and head, de- 
partment of education, Eastern Illinois University. Education: 
Illinois State Normal University; A. B., A. M., Ph. D., University 
of Illinois. Experience: Assistant professor, associate professor, 
Eastern Illinois University; head of department since 1934. 
Professional organizations: IEA—second vice-president, 1946-47. 
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Eastern Division—secretary, 1935-38; executive committee, 1954- 
57; vice-president, 1957-58. Delta Kappa Gamma-—state founder; 
state president, 1938-40; national Ee 1940-42. Member— 
NEA, Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Gamma Mu, Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, National Society for the 
Study of Education, American Educational Research Association, 
American Association of School Administrators, National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, Illinois State Academy of 
Science, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Association for Childhood Education, Society for Com- 
parative Education, Association for Student Teaching. Other 
organizations: Illinois Woman's Press Association, American 
Association of University Women, National Federation of Press 
Women, National League of American Pen Women, Women’s 
National Book Association. 

Illinois Valley Division. Dorothy F. Johnson, teacher, North- 
lawn School, Streator. Education: B. S., M. A., Bradley Univer- 
sity. Experience: Teacher—rural and city elementary schools, 
high school, Bradley University. Professional organizations: 
Marshall County Teachers Association—past-president. Member— 
NEA, Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda Theta. 

Lake Shore Division. Lee E. Arthur, teacher and head of 
mathematics department, Riverside-Brookfield High School. 
Education: B. S., Denison University; M. A. and further work, 
University of Chicago. Experience: Teacher, Bushnell High 
School. Professional organizations: IEA—member of former state 
appropriations committee. Lake Shore Division, Section VI-— 
formerly chairman, formerly member of program committee and 
association membership and finance committee. Member—NEA, 
Illinois Council of Teachers of Mathematics, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Mississippi Valley Division. Eldon R. Atwood, county superin- 
tendent, Pike County, Pittsfield. Education: B. S., M. S., Western 
Illinois University; further work, University of Illinois. Experi- 
ence: Elementary and high-school teacher and coach, Owaneco; 
principal, teacher, and coach, Chambersburg and Milton; county 
superintendent since 1952. Professional organizations: Missis- 
ape Valley Division—executive committee member, five years 
Illinois Association of County Superintendents of Schools—served 


on executive committee; Carrollton Block, oot a Civic 


organizations; Central Illinois Area Civil Defense Council, county 
civil defense director, A. F. and A. M., County Cancer Crusade 
chairman, district commissioner of Boy Scouts, Lions Club. 
Northeastern Division. Boyd R. Bucher, superintendent of 
Lockport elementary schools. Education: Bachelor's and mas- 
ter’s degrees, Drake University; further work, Northern Illinois 
University, University of Colorado. Experience: Coach and ele- 
mentary teacher, Lockport—two years; superintendent since 1951. 
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Professional organizations: NEA, American Association of School 
Administrators. Civic organizations: Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lions Club, A. F. and A. M. 

North Lakes Division. D. Jane Bond, guidance counselor and 
physical education teacher, Libertyville-Fremont High School 
Education: B.A. and M.S., University of Wisconsin. Experience 
Teacher at lowa State College and at LaGrange; camp director; 
at Libertyville since 1947. Professional organizations: Lake Shore 
Division—formerly chairman of Section I. Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation—formerly secretary 
Member—NEA; Delta Kappa Gamma; American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

Northwestern Division. Peter Henrichs, teacher, Galena High 
School. Education: Graduate of University of Dubuque (lowa 
and Moody Bible Institute; further work, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Professional organizations: Galena Teachers Association- 
formerly president. Jo Daviess County Education Association 
formerly president. Other organizations: Galena Boosters, In« 
member of board. Member—Odd Fellows, Elks Club 

Peoria Division. Harold Kirkhus, director of research and adult 
education, Peoria public schools. Education: A. B., Bradley 
University; A. M., University of Illinois. Experience: Teacher 
Newark; principal, Oswego elementary school—10 years. At 
Peoria, as teacher and in present job, since 1944. Professional 
organizations: Kendall County Teachers Association—formerly 
president. Northeastern Division—formerly vice-president Peoria 
Education Association—formerly president. Formerly member of 
NEA committee on teacher evaluation. Member—Phi Delta 
Kappa. Civic organizations: United Fund, Community Chest and 
Council, Committee on Education and Recreation for Senior 
Citizens, Kiwanis Club. 

Rock River Division. Audrey D. Soli, teacher, Genoa-Kingston 
High School. Education: B. E. and further work, Northern IIli- 
nois University. Experience: Teacher at Ford Motor Co. Private 
High School, Oak Park, Creston. Professional organizations 
Rock River Division—formerly chairman of executive committee 
and vice-president. Genoa-Kingston Education Association 
past-president. Member—NEA, Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers, Delta Kappa Gamma, Women’s Association of the 
IEA, Speech Association of America, Central States Speech 
Association, Illinois State Speech Association, American Educa 
tional Theatre Association, National Council of 
English, Illinois Association of Teachers of English. Other organ 
izations: American Association of University Women, DeKalb 
County Tuberculosis Board, DeKalb County Republican Wom 
en’s Club, Genoa Community Women’s Club, Rebekah Lodge 

South Central Division. Wilfrid E. Ric« 
tendent, Morgan County, Jacksonville, Education: B. S$ 
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University; M. S., Universi of Illinois; 
other work, Western Illinois University. Ex- 

e: Rural teacher; teacher and coach, 
Arenzville High School; teacher, coach and 
principal, Meredosia High School; teacher 
and principal, Chapin High School—19 
years. County superintendent since 1953. 
Professional organizations: Illinois Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents of Schools 
—co-chairman of legislative committee; 
Carrollton Block, past-president. PMBC 
Conference—past-president. Member— 
NEA. Civic organizations: Chairman of 
Morgan County Civil Defense Program; 
Boy Scout committees; Mason Grotto; Elks 
Club. 


Southeastern Division. Rolland W. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Louisville. Edu- 
cation: B. Ed., Eastern Illinois University; 
A. M., University of Illinois. Experience: 
Rural teacher; teacher and coach, assistant 
principal and athletic director, Louisville— 
11 years. Superintendent since 1949. Pro- 
fessional organizations: Southeastern Divi- 
sion—formerly treasurer; formerly member 
of finance committee. Member—NEA, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA), Clay County Teachers Associa- 
tion. Civic organizations: Rotary Club, 
Ruritan Club, Chamber of Commerce. 

Southern Division. Roye R. Bryant, di- 
rector of placement service and professor 
of education, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. Education: Bachelor's degree, 
SIU; master’s, University of Illinois; doc- 
tor's, Washington University. Experience: 
Public school teacher and administrator— 
22 years. At SIU since 1948. Professional 
organizations: [EA—member of association 
membership and finance committee, 10 
years. Midwest College Placement Asso- 
ciation—president. Illinois Teacher Place- 
ment Association—past-president. _ Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club—past-president. Mem- 
ber—NEA, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta 
Pi, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion, Illinois Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Illinois Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Illinois Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Other organizations: Rotary Club, 
Masons, Shrine, Order of Eastern Star. 


Southwestern Division. J. B. Johnson, 
superintendent of schools, Alton. Educa- 
tion: B. Ed., Southern Illinois University; 
M. A., University of Illinois; New York 
University; Ed. D., Washington University. 
Experience: Rural teacher; teacher, coach, 
principal (elementary, junior high, high- 
school), Alton—18 years. Superintendent 
since 1947. Professional organizations: 
Southwestern Illinois Athletic Association— 
past-president. Member—NEA. Civic or- 
ganizations: Chamber of Commerce, Boy 
Scouts executive council, Kiwanis Club. 

Western Division. Marvin R. Sibert, 
teacher, Spoon River Valley Senior High 
School, Fairview. Education: A. B., In- 
diana Central College; M. S., Western Illi- 
nois University; further work, University 
of Iowa. Experience: Teacher and prin- 
cipal—26 years. Professional organizations: 
IEA—member of legislative committee, 
three years. Member—NEA. 
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The Murray-Metcalf bills for 
FEDERAL AID 


EDERAL AID for constructing school 

facilities and for teachers salaries 
is proposed by S2 (Murray et al) 
and HR 22 (Metcalf et al) in the 
United States Congress. 

The purpose of these bills “is to 
provide federal financial support to 
help meet both the immediate and 
continuing problems of financing 
adequate school facilities and teach- 
ers salaries and thereby to strengthen 
the schools of the nation.” 

Under either of these bills, if en- 
acted into law, the state educational 
agency of each state desiring to share 
in such federal aid would certify 
to the US commissioner of educa- 
tion that funds received under such 
act would be used for the public 
schools: a) for construction in rela- 
tion to economic need of the school 
units within the state and 2) for 
salaries of teachers. 

Money coming to any state for 
teachers salaries would have to be 
used with a strong emphasis in 
allotting such money to districts 
somewhat in relation to actual num- 
ber of teachers in the respective local 
school units. For example, a district 
having 5 percent of the teachers of 
the state would receive not less than 
3.75 percent of the salary money 
coming to the state. Apparently the 
general language in these bills would 
permit some, but limited, equaliza- 
tion in favor of low salaries in those 
school units of low economic ability. 

Each of the two above bills would 
authorize appropriations to be made 
to send money to the states for the 
above stated purposes at the rate 
of the estimated number of school- 
age population multiplied by the 
sum of $25 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959; $50 for the year 
beginning July 1, 1960; $75 for the 
year beginning July 1, 1961; and 
$100 for each fiscal year thereafter. 
“School-age” population refers to the 
number of children aged five through 
17 years. 

As the Murray-Metcalf bills are 


written it appears that under either 
one of them the allotment to Illinois, 
according to tentative estimates, 
would run to nearly $58,000,000 for 
the first fiscal year and would in- 
crease in each of the next three years 
in relation to the per-pupil amounts 
stated, with some increase due also 
to the increasing number of school- 
age children. 

After three years of allotments as 
outlined above for the respective 
states, there is a provision that any 
state would suffer a reduction in its 
share if it failed to make an effort 
in support of its schools from state 
and local funds combined that would 
be less than the national school effort 
index. This index of effort is tech- 
nically derived by considering the 
combined state-local school revenues 
per public school attendance pupil 
in relation to the state's personal in- 
come per child of school age. 

As to encroachment of federal 
authority over the public schools, 
each of the two federal bills men- 
tioned above this pro- 
vision: “In the administration of this 
act, no department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States 
shall exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the admin- 
any school or school 


contains 


istration of 
system.” 





Filmstrip on Federal Support 


“Breakthrough to Better Schools,” a 
new 70-frame filmstrip prepared by NEA 
Information Services, is “a hard-hitting 
presentation of the case for federal finan- 
cial support for education in terms of our 
inadequate tax base for schools, and of the 
economic impact of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill.” The filmstrip is being sent to state 
associations; interested persons can order 
free prints for local group use. 

Accompanying the filmstrip (which can 
be kept on permanent loan for future show- 
ings) are a speaker's guide, handbook of 
statistical information on the Murray- 
Metcalf bills, copy of the proposed legis- 
lation, and reprint of a tax-education fea- 
ture from the NEA Journal. 
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Teachers Need a Proper Concept 
of Responsibility! 


By PAUL M. CRAFTON 


Superintendent 
Monmouth Public Schools 





HE study unit in the January issue 

of I:urmvor Epvucation (“The 
Growing Load on Classroom Teach- 
ing”) cautioned teachers to be on 
their guard against assuming addi- 
tional teaching duties and against an 
extension of service duties. It was 
implied that teachers should be con- 
cerned about increasing responsibili- 
ties and should be prepared to coun- 
teract them with a more narrow defi- 
nition of the teacher’s real function. 
Now are teachers to be led to be- 
lieve, in the reading of such articles, 
that their job should be limited to 
that of meeting classes? This is a 
point of view with which I wish to 
take exception. 


A Misuse of His Time? 


Some time ago I had an experience 
with a teacher which every superin- 
tendent encounters in one form or 
another. It began with an assign- 
ment, which I considered reasonable, 
of noon-hour playground supervision 
at the junior high school in which he 
taught. Within a matter of days I 
received a written communication 
from this teacher addressed to the 
board of education and to me, pro- 
testing vigorously against a misuse 
of his time and an abuse of the super- 
intendent’s prerogative to make as- 
signments of work outside the class- 
room. 

This history teacher contended 
that we couldn’t do that to him: it 
was a waste of his time as a history 
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Teaching must be more than just holding classes, says 


this administrator in answer to our January study unit. 





teacher; he didn’t spend his time go- 
ing through college learning to be a 
cop or a baby sitter; he had no cre- 
dentials to qualify him as a noon- 
hour supervisor. 

We have replied that he has not 
the proper concept of his responsi- 
bility as a teacher. If we were to 
accept his viewpoint of teaching 
service being limited to classroom 
instruction then a logical extension of 
his resentment against noon-hour 
playground supervision would in- 
clude 1) attendance at and partici- 
pation in PTA meetings; 2) collect- 
ing and accounting for school lunch 
funds; 3) attending faculty meetings; 
4) serving on committees; 5) spon- 
soring clubs; 6) collecting pupil in- 
surance premiums; etc. 

This list is suggestive of the range 
of activities for which the public 
school teacher today is responsible. 
Really, the idea is not new. From 
the very beginning, teachers have 
played ball and other games on the 
playground with their children, led 
them in singing, directed them in 
dramatics, and taken them on field 
trips. They have treated their 
wounds, acted as peace-makers in 
arguments, and chaperoned their 
parties and dances. All of this, and 
much more, has been done because 
the child has never been content 
just to learn history. 

That our history teacher has made 
an intensive study of history is com- 
mendable. That he wishes to be a 
successful teacher of history is also 
commendable. But that he has pre- 
occupation with this one interest 
alone is not so commendable. 

Junior high-school boys and girls 
have always been a noisy, impulsive, 
rude, and restless group. For sheer 


physical vigor and uncontrolled ways 
of showing it you can't beat them. 
They try to outdo one another in 
gaining the approval of their peers, 
and they're not too concerned about 
the history teacher. 
The history teacher 
“Something ought to be done about 
the way they rush around and misbe- 
have. No manners, consideration for 
understanding of good 


may say, 


adults, or 
conduct.” 

Well, what's to prevent the history 
teacher from doing it? Guidance is 
not just the name of a college course 
Nor is it solely the duty of the school 
principal. It’s for every teacher to 
do! 

Now there are a lot of things for 
every teacher to do. The teaching 
of subject matter, although import- 
ant, is only one of many activities for 
which every teacher is responsible. 
If in some curious manner the mind 
could be detached from the body 
and sent off to school each day, then 
perhaps concentration upon cultiva- 
tion of the intellect would be the 
happy lot of subject-centered teach- 
ers. However, the body accompanies 
the mind and with it comes rampant 
activity which is the bane of so many 
teachers. 


A Child Has Many Needs 


Since this is the era in which the 
“whole child” goes to school the pre- 
sumption is that all of his needs 
will receive attention. To meet these 
needs, schools have developed a host 
of services and activities. Teaching 
today is, and for that matter always 
has been, much more than just hold- 
ing classes. The total school program 
today is a greatly expanded one, 
brought about from a desire to give 
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children the kind of education most 
meaningful to them. 

In any schooi there is a curriculum 
and a faculty of teachers. Divide the 
faculty into the curriculum and you 
arrive at a quotient of responsibility 
for each teacher. It is that simple. 

Sometimes a teacher will draw 
noon playground supervision duty— 
because children are immature and 
impulsive and vigorous, and they do 
not always respect one another's 
rights. 

Sometimes a teacher will be asked 
to speak to the PTA because she is 
respected and looked upon as the 
“third parent” of the child; or to 
collect school lunch fees because 
a wholesome lunch at school pro- 
motes better health for the child. 

Sometimes a teacher will be asked 
to supervise a study hall because 
children need guidance, direction, 
and adult control; to sponsor a club 
because the children have an inter- 
est in extending their learning to 
areas not treated in the textbooks; to 
direct a group in a magazine sub- 
scription campaign because the 
school needs money to finance pur- 
chases not provided for in the school 
budget. 

Sometimes a teacher will be asked 
to distribute textbooks and collect 
rental fees because she can do it 


more efficiently and in less time than 
it could be done from the school 
office or school book store. 

Sometimes teachers do other 
things, not directly associated with 
the teaching of subject matter to be 
sure, but certainly directly associated 
with improving the life the child 
must lead while he is a captive of 
the educational system. These things 
are directly associated, too, with the 
attitudes and interests we hope the 
child will acquire as he matures. 

The contractor who agrees to con- 
struct a highway must prepare the 
sub-grade before he lays the finished 
surface. His contract does not always 
specify the details. But it would be 
a poor contractor indeed who would 
complain that it was not his job to 
remove the trees and rocks on the 
right-of-way because his job was to 
build the highway! 

The doctor who refused to ob- 
serve, study, and diagnose—or re- 
sented the time spent in such activi- 
ties—and limited his services to pre- 
scription would be only half a doctor 
ana we would be wary of his real 
concern for our welfare. 

An architect, before he c 
precise plans, must have information 
about elevations, soil texture, utility 
service, sewer outlets, site size, etc. 

Contractors, doctors, and archi- 


can draw 





Faculty, Administration Can Help Substitute Teachers 


Proper lesson plans, seating chart, etc., 
should be available to help the substitute 


A definition of a substitute teacher is a 
difficult concept. Good teachers, in all 
capacities of instruction and education, 
should be pleasant and stimulating and 
understand the needs, attitudes, goals, and 
ideals of the students. Temporary teachers 
should have the necessary foundations of 
educational ideas and processes to be able 
to contend with most situations. With the 
shortage of teachers, some school systems 
have to hire substitutes who do not meet 
grade-level requirements. 

Citizens must realize the role of the sub- 
stitute teacher in the class. The adminis- 
tration can be of great assistance by in- 
forming the regular teachers and the com- 
munity of the substitute’s role. 

Teachers need to feel secure and stable 
in their jobs. They must recognize indi- 
vidual differences of the students, faculty, 
and themselves. The atmosphere must be 
conducive to learning; personal traits and 
characteristics of all persons involved must 
be considered in relation to the satisfaction 
of their needs and self-esteem. Knowledge 
is one of the basic goals, but the develop- 
ment of the individual is of the utmost 
consequence. 
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teacher carry on class activities with the 
pupils’ assistance. In-service training should 
be planned, since substitutes do not have 
daily contact and are not usually familiar 
with the classroom schedules. 

A change in the classroom environment 
is apparent when a substitute teacher is 
present. This change can affect learning 
experiences. The substitute is not in any 
position to maneuver or readjust the chil- 
dren’s attitudes or behavior in such a short 
time. Judgment should be used with refer- 
ence to specific incidences, but no conclu- 
sions should be made about an individual. 
The judgments or observations should be 
referred to the regular teacher. 

Regular teachers can increase the sub- 
stitute’s confidence if a friendly, helpful 
atmosphere is present. Too many substi- 
tutes do not know the school. There should 
be some means of orientation. We need to 
strive toward personal rapport and adjust- 
ment of all persons within a healthy, edu- 
cational environment. 

—Joan E. Bron, elementary teacher, Elm- 
hurst. 


tects go to great lengths to get the 
information they need to resolve the 
problem of immediate concern. | 
have never known one of them to 
resent experiences or information 
which would be helpful in the treat- 
ment accorded the client and in es- 
tablishing his own reputation as a 
competent workman. 

Now, whose welfare and interests 
primarily are to be promoted in the 
educational system? Is the curricu- 
lum to include a broad range of 
opportunities and services designed 
to meet the needs and interests of 
all children or is it to be narrowly 
conceived and limited to formal 
classroom instruction just because 
the history teacher, and others, ob- 
jects to playground supervision, etc.? 


No Age of Specialized Jobs 
Teaching certainly is no sinecure, 
and the age of specialization for 
teachers has not yet reached the 
point where the history teacher can 
say, “I teach history and do nothing 
else. If you need play ground super- 
vision, then call the playground 
supervisor. If you need a talk before 
the PTA, call the school orator. If 
you need a magazine drive, call on 
the sales promoter. If you need a 
faculty meeting, call on the rest of 
the faculty but leave me out.” 
Obviously such a teacher is not 
interested in promoting the welfare 
of boys and girls. | want teachers 
who look upon themselves as being 
in the building business where the 
material is young and eager 
where there is willingness to 
is tedious and unre- 


raw 
lives; 
do whatever 
warding, not because it is some kind 
of discipline for the teacher but be- 
cause it is inherent in the teacher- 
pupil relationship; where there is 
clear recognition that a_ child's 
growth into adult behavior cannot 
be foreshortened by grumbling about 
adolescent antics; where there is an 
earnest desire to participate to the 
limit of one’s time and talent in all 
the activities which make up the 
curriculum of the school; and where 
there is a conviction that to teach 
one must understand that one’s first 
obligation is to the welfare of the 
child and only secondly to self, the 
history teacher notwithstanding. 
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A classroom teacher, a building principal, 


and an administrator present their views on 


How to Improve School Administration 


The administrator’s most 
significant contribution to 
good teaching is building and 
maintaining morale—through 


respect, recognition, and rapport. 


By ELIZABETH A. SENDERLING 


First-Grade Teacher 
Highland School, Downers Grove 


DMINISTRATION and staff exist 
A for only one purpose—that of 
providing the finest possible educa- 
tional opportunities for the children 
of the community. Theirs is a co- 
operative venture toward a common 
goal. 

A teacher is employed in the ex- 
pectation that she will do the best 
possible job in the classroom. The 
greatest single factor in releasing her 
talents and energy to that end is ef- 
fective administration. The one at- 
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tribute of skillful supervision which 
is significant above all others for 
stimulating the greatest amount of 
creativity of which the teacher is 
capable is the capacity to build and 
maintain morale. The school build- 
ing may not be of the newest design, 
classes may be a little too large, the 
latest equipment may be somewhat 
difficult to come by; but good morale 
enables the teacher to greet her col- 
leagues with a cheery “Good morn- 
ing”; to meet her pupils with a warm 
smile which exclaims, “My, I'm glad 
to see you!”; and to perform her 
tasks with confidence and zeal. 
Certain very definite morale-build- 
ing characteristics exist which we 
shall designate the “three R’s” of 
good administration: Respect, Rec- 
ognition, and Rapport. These do not 
imply a one-way channel from ad- 
ministration to staff, but involve 
mutual activity on the part of both. 
Since, however, leadership is one of 
the most important functions of ad- 
ministration, guidance and inspira- 
tion must be evident here as in all 
other areas of supervision. The 


teacher can not be merely a passive 
recipient, but should be an active 
participant in maintaining a similar 
attitude toward the administration. 
An able administrator will invite 
respect as a person and exercise it 
toward his staff. He will provide ef- 
fective leadership, possess a sound 
and well-defined philosophy, and be 
skilled in interpreting and imple- 
menting his philosophy. Objectives 
will be so clearly defined that teach- 
ers will know exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. In spite of the fact 
that leadership implies some autoc- 
racy, growth can be accomplished 
only in a democratic atmosphere. 
The methods of democracy should 
be evident in all administrator- 
teacher-pupil relationships. Demo- 
cratic action is both the basis for, 
and the result of, mutual respect. 
Each teacher needs recognition for 
the positive contributions she can 
make, and should be valued for her 
ability to make them. Growth thrives 
when one has a part in forming the 
policies which govern him. Recogni- 
tion implies belief in a teacher's 
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competence, and acceptance of the 
fact that she has a conscience which 
may lead her at times to differ with 
established policies and procedures. 
An effective administrative attitude 
will leave the way open for possible 
modification of policies and proce- 
dures based on careful consideration 
of the issues. There will not only be 
a recognition of basic teacher needs 
(both individual and group) but a 
willingness on the part of the ad- 
ministration to work cooperatively 
for the satisfaction of those needs. 
Teachers require the time and a 
place for rest and relaxation, an ade- 
quate salary schedule, and the un- 
derstanding acceptance by the 
community of the educational pro- 
gram and of teaching as a profession. 
They need to feel that they are al- 
lowed to have the very common 
human failing of making a mistake 
in judgment. A skillful supervisor will 
not only accept the fact that a mis- 
take has been made, but will co- 
operate in an effort to rectify it. 
Faith and confidence in himself is 
a necessary prerequisite for an ad- 
ministrator's having faith and con- 


The principal must work with 


his teachers in developing the 
total school program, providing 
materials, and interpreting 

the schools to the public. 


By LOUISE SULLIVAN 
Principal 
Marycrest School, Joliet 


CcORDING to one kindergarten 
pupil, as quoted in Ruth Krauss’ 

A Hole Is to Dig, “a principal is to 
take out splinters.” This child might 
just happen to be right, if we con- 
sider the splinters as thorns in the 
flesh — obstacles in an otherwise 
smooth road the teachers travel as 
they go about their daily activities. 
For if there is any one job of the 
principal which stands out above all 
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fidence in others. He will be mature 
enough to recognize the importance 
of the ideas of the members of his 
staff, and will treat them with re- 
spectful consideration. 

Rapport, as an aspect of good 
administration, will occur to the ex- 
tent that there exists an atmosphere 
in which one may say what one 
thinks without fear of reprisal—an 
atmosphere conducive to mutual 
trust, confidence, and understanding. 
Two-way channels of communication 
will be kept wide open. These chan- 
nels will be both vertical (between 
administration and staff) and hori- 
zontal (between the teachers). In 
such an atmosphere, all will assume 
joint responsibility for growth and 
improvement, all will be able and 
willing to learn from one another, 
and all will plan together for the 
common goals of better educational 
opportunities for the pupils. 

The administrator will be available 
for personal and group contacts. The 
principal, who is an effective liaison 
agent between supervisor and staff, 
will conduct faculty meetings in 
such a way that tensions may be 


others it is that of helping to smooth 
the way whereby teachers might do 
better their main job of teaching. 

There are literally dozens of ways 
in which the principal, as adminis- 
trator and educational leader, can 
assist teachers. He can start by pro- 
viding the opportunity for teachers 
to participate in the formulation of 
the basic philosophy underlying all 
phases of the school program. 

Within the framework of a large 
school system no two buildings can 
operate on exactly the same philos- 
ophy or goals. The staff in each 
building will need to consider the 
community it serves, the cultural 
background, the economic status, 
and the predictions for life in the 
next generation. When these condi- 
tions are understood the staff can 
then agree upon worthwhile objec- 
tives, methods, and materials. 

One of the most valuable staff 
meetings is that one held preceding 


freely aired. Representatives of the 
staff (in such capacities as teacher- 
welfare committees and teacher-ad- 
ministrative councils) will meet 
periodically with the administrator. 
Free and open discussion of changes 
in policy and procedure is a neces- 
sary attribute of cooperative enter- 
prise. When teacher contributions 
are invited and are given careful 
consideration, group cooperation of 
all staff members toward common 
goals of growth and improvement is 
fostered. 

These three R’s of good adminis- 
tration — respect, recognition, and 
rapport —are interrelated and mu- 
tually dependent upon one another. 
Although all these factors are neces- 
sary for successful supervision, they 
must be met with a receptive atti- 
tude on the part of the teaching 
staff. The teacher should recognize 
her responsibility for a reciprocal 
relationship with the administration. 
Mutual respect is the enabling force 
behind cooperative effort. It pre- 
supposes recognition of the worth of 
each individual staff member, and is 


dependent upon effectual rapport. 


the opening of the school year. Par- 
ticularly is this true for beginning 
teachers. In this pre-planning period 
—in some systems an entire week of 
meetings—the principal can acquaint 
the teachers with textbooks, sup- 
plementary books, and other mate- 
rials supplied by the system; with 
pupil records, including cumulative 
records, health and attendance rec- 
ords, and report cards; with services 
provided by specialized personnel, 
such as nurses, psychologists, and 
speech correctionists; and with the 
work of supervisors in various fields, 
such as art, music, physical educa- 
tion, and audio-visual education. 
Because actual teaching activities 
consume the major portion of time, 
teachers can not be expected to be 
aware of all the newest materials and 
methods. Therefore, teachers should 
avail themselves of the services of 
the supervisors, and because super- 
visors are specialists with super 
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vision they should be willing to dem- 
onstrate the best in methods and 
materials. 

The principal should be alert to 
the latest information and research 
in education and to the newest ideas 
in methods and equipment. He 
should bring this pertinent informa- 
tion to the teachers’ attention. Well- 
trained teachers are qualified to 
select equipment and materials to 
suit the needs and conditions in their 
specific classes. The principal should 
help teachers obtain necessary de- 
sired materials and should maintain 
a system of distribution which will 
make the materials readily accessible. 

The beginning teacher should, and 
no doubt does, receive more individ- 
ual attention from the principal than 
do other members of the staff. In 
most buildings the number of begin- 
ners is so small that much of the help 
can be given in individual confer- 
ences. Because the first year of 
teaching is the most trying and be- 
cause the number of drop-outs at the 
close of the first year is excessively 
high, the responsibility of the princi- 
pal to the beginning teacher is a 
serious one. The principal must ac- 
quaint the beginning teacher with 
the over-all program of the school, 
courses of study, handbooks, and 
community resources. The principal 
should encourage the beginning 
teacher to become an active faculty 
member; to participate in the work 
of professional organizations; to use 
initiative and creativity within the 
framework of his classroom; and to 


An administrator’s three major 
responsibilities are for improve- 
ment of self, professional 
organizations, and preparation of 
students of school administration. 


By LESTER J. GRANT 


Superintendent 
Decatur Public Schools 


consult successful, professional mem- 
bers of the faculty for assistance and 
guidance. 

Because the principal's responsi- 
bility for the success of the beginning 
teacher is so great, the principal 
should have the privilege of consid- 
ering applicants and recommending 
personnel. The principal is in the 
best position to know if an appli- 
cant will fit into the philosophy and 


A principal should be available to his teachers. 


goals of a particular school. If the 
principal has participated in the se- 
lection he will feel a greater respan- 
sibility for that teacher's success, and 
will be better able to evaluate the 
teacher's work. 

The principal must be concerned 
with the program of instruction. Of 
course he can not be expected to be 
an expert in all areas of the curric- 
ulum. Nevertheless, he must be 
aware of the nature of each subject 
area and its importance in the total 
educational plan to provide for each 
child a basic education for today as 
well as for the future. The principal 
must maintain a balanced curricu- 
lum, letting it be known that all 


A IDEALLY conceived and growing 
in practice, school administra- 
tion is centered in certain status posi- 


tions. The number and nature of 
these assignments will vary with the 
size of the district. In this setting the 
board of education recognizes its 
chief responsibility as that of policy 
making while the responsibility of 
the administrator is to execute these 
policies. Positions of administration 
as defined here include those of 
superintendent and his central office 
assistants and the school principals. 


teachers and all subjects are a vital 
part of the school program. 

By means of in-service programs 
the principal can encourage teachers 
to make good use of test results, 
parent visitation, and parent confer- 
ences; to exchange with other teach- 
ers ideas for the use of texts and 
other materials; to try out new ideas 
and methods; to provide for individ- 
ual differences; and to cooperate 
with all members of the staff. 

All this and more a principal must 
do if he would help improve school 
administration. He must be a con- 
sultant in matters of discipline, be 
aware of impending legislation and 
its implications, be able to interpret 
the school program to the commu- 
nity, work with the parent-teacher 
association, serve as the liaison per- 
son between the central administra- 
tion and the building staff, and be 
available to the staff when the need 
arises. 

How can a principal do all these 
things and still find time for the 
myriad details including, of course, 
clerical work? Well, we can take 
hope from some of the latest trends. 
A recent NEA research study shows 
that secretarial services have been 
increased in the past 30 years. Dur- 
ing that period the percentage of 
principals with secretarial help has 
doubled. Even greater strides along 
this line are needed if the principal 
is to find the time necessary to ful- 
fill the role required of him today— 
to help staff members be more effec- 
tive teachers. 


Each is a status leader and should 
function as such. 

A statement of the characteristics 
of a status leader will help to identify 
responsibilities and authority for im- 
proved leadership. These character 
istics are usually present:* 

1. He is employed by an individ- 
ual, a board, or a company 

2. He is responsible to his em- 
ployer for getting defined work done 

3. This other 


*Miller, 
Public Administration of 
World Book Co., New York, 


work is done by 
Willard B The 


Van, and Spalding, 
Schools, 


American 
1958. 
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persons who are responsible to him. 

4. He is usually chosen by an 
employer who places him over other 
workers. 

5. His continued employment rests 
upon the judgment of the employer. 

6. His authority comes from his 
employer. 

7. His authority, selection, and 
continuance are wholly or in major 
part beyond the control of the group 
responsible to him. 

8. He has a large measure of 
authority in selecting those who 
work for him, in determining 
whether or not they shall remain at 
work. 

The acceptance of these conditions 
by the administrator, the board of 
education, and other community 
groups will provide an excellent 
check list for improving the per- 
formance of the individuals within 
these groups as well as strengthen- 
ing the professional relationship be- 
tween the groups. 

The first responsibility of an ad- 
ministrator is self-improvement. An 
analysis will reveal that one’s real 
success as an administrator is closely 
related to the degree to which he: 

1, Possesses a broad general edu- 
cation in dealing with many aspects 
of human experience. 

2. Is informed on current affairs, 
social trends, technological advances, 
and economics. 

3. Is grounded in educational psy- 
chology, tools of research, and the 


His first responsibility is for self-improvement. 


outcomes of educational research. 
4. Knows techniques of curricu- 
lum development, of supervision, of 
public relations. 
5. Possesses competence in speak- 
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ing, in writing, in listening, in all 
media of communication. 

6. Understands the interlocking 
pattern of local and state government 
—its financing and operation. 

7. Knows the tools of management 
such as accounting, budgeting, build- 
ing maintenance, personnel adminis- 
tration which facilitate the real func- 
tion of the school—education. 

8. Possesses vision to see above 
daily routine and details in order to 
transcend local tradition in charting 
the course for the public schools. 

9. Provides the organizational ma- 
chinery to tap effectively the re- 
sources of the staff and community 
in decision-making and action. 

10. Demonstrates his willingness 
to achieve leadership through the 
contributions he may make to the 
success of the group’s effort. 

11. Is able to identify persons with 
ideas, special skills, and talents and 
to use these to best advantage for 
the total welfare of education. 

Besides self-improvement, the ad- 
ministrator has a responsibility for 
improving the professional staff. In 
Illinois there are several separate 
professional organizations whose 
membership is largely from some 
level of school administration, i.e., 
elementary or secondary school prin- 
cipals, superintendents. Each of these 
groups has and should continue to 
have a so-called vested interest in 
what that particular group may do 


to up-grade the profession. However, : 


since each organization is composed 
of status leaders, individuals within 
each and the organization itself must 
feel a deep responsibility to work 


with all other groups of administra- 


tors in the state for the best interest 
of public education. Every adminis- 
trator should actively participate in 
his own professional group and every 
board of education should encourage 
its administrators to do so. Out of this 
interest the board may expect im- 
proved administrative practices and 
improved educational benefits for 
the children of the district. 
Individually and jointly these or- 
ganizations of administrators need to 
be concerned about the quality of 
leadership their members are giving 
to the communities they serve. 


Therefore, they need to be concerned 
with the quality of training and 
experience new people bring into 
administrative positions. Administra- 
tors organizations should 1) work 
with universities to help them recruit 
capable candidates and better pre- 
pare them for administrative posi- 
tions and 2) work with boards of 
education and the state association 
of school boards in determining 
criteria for selection of administra- 
tive personnel. 

Colleges and universities prepar- 
ing school administrators, as well as 
teachers, ought to solicit the help of 


He should participate in professional groups. 


these organizations and after courses 
and their content are determined 
provide in-the-field experience for 
both the university professor teach- 
ing the courses and the student tak- 
ing them. For example, the instructor 
ought to have some first-hand experi- 
ence in the field as frequently as 
every five years. Students of admin- 
istration might be required to have 
practice administration the same as 
the teacher must have practice 
teaching. 

Believing that administrators are 
status leaders and that through them 
the greatest improvement in instruc- 
tion can be expected, three means 
have been discussed: self-evaluation 
and improvement, improvement of 
professional organizations dealing 
particularly with administration, and 
better preparation for students of 
school administration. 

Through a close look at these qual- 
ities of leadership by the examined 
and the examiner perhaps self-stimu- 
lation and more selective criteria will 
result and the quality of education 
for all children be lifted. 
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There are answers, of course. But they hold an extra value 
if children can find them without assistance. In this way, 
Britannica Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary school children 
lifetime research skills as they use the set 
without assistance. 
This unassisted use is possible because Britannica 
Junior makes no attempt to cover all age levels. All 
material is selected, written and edited for use by the 
elementary school child. Short sentences and paragraphs 
are set in a clear type selected by the children themselves 
in classroom tests. The one-volume index is as easy 
Are there to use as the dictionary, and it trains children for use 
of comprehensive adult encyclopaedias. 
As the range of children’s questions increases each year, 
so does the content of Britannica Junior. During the 
an Swers for last five years, 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in the 
n same period, 3,411 articles were revised. This continuous 
all of their revision keeps Britannica Junior in step with modern 
teaching trends as well as the changing world of facts. 
For your free copy of the new teaching aid, “Traveling 
Through Space,” send a postcard request to John R. Rowe, 


* 
ea ] e St10 ] } s ? Dept. 190 MC, Educational Director, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Note on Punishment and Viscipline 


Discipline, as the term is often used, 
may be defined as the “persistent, active, 
and self-directed pursuit of some selected 
course of action, even in the face of ob- 
stacles and distractions.” School disci- 
pline refers to the “characteristic degree 
and kind of orderliness in a given school 
or the means by which that order is ob- 
tained; the maintenance of conditions 
conducive to the efficient achievement of 
the school’s functions.” 

often used as 


al nishment is 

1» cee al Sakon ining school or home dis- 
cipline. Such practice is mostly contrary 
to sound principles of psychology for the 
following reasons: 

1. Anthropological studies reveal that 

discipline is established “in some 
cultures where corporal punishment is not 
used. 

2. In some homes and in the public 
schools of certain states where corporal 
punishment is not used, children behave 
as well and are as well disciplined as in 


homes or public schools where it is used. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 

(Continued from page 284) 

of books on natural sciences and 
some on science fiction. I found none 
on myths. There were some of the 
good old fables and fairy stories. 
These books can be purchased indi- 
vidually or by groups. 

A recent service which the Read- 
ing Circle is offering is pre-bound 
editions at an average cost of about 
65 cents per book. Any other title 
not listed as pre-bound can have the 
pre-binding at $1 per title. 

The library budget for a school is 
never high. Books can be purchased 
from the Reading Circle at a sub- 
stantial saving in cost. A discount of 
approximately 30 percent from pub- 
lishers’ list prices is allowed at the 
time of purchase. In addition, all 
schools which purchase more than 
$75 worth of books in a given year 
receive a credit dividend refund 
which represents the school’s pro- 
rata share of any surplus profit ac- 
cumulated from the sale of books 
after expenses have been paid. 

Each school — administrators, _li- 
brarians, and teachers— would do 
well to check into the yearly lists of 
the Pupils Reading Circle and com- 
pare it with other lists. Many lists 
should be checked. Whether a school 
decided to buy one, all, or none of 
the IPRC books would depend upon 
the needs of the school. 
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3. When corporal punishment is used, 
it may lead to behavior that is worse than 
that for which the child is punished. 

4. Punishment does not reinforce the 
desired behavior since it was not present 
in the situation. 

5. Punishment, at best, may deter un- 
desirable behavior but it does not get at 
the causes of the undesirable behavior. 
It is a surface approach and not a causal 
approach to problem behavior. 

6. The teachers and parents who use 
corporal punishment most frequently are 
the very ones least qualified to use it— 
temperamentally, understandingly, etc. 

7. Those who use punishment tend to 
fall into the habit of using it and, hence, 
make no effort to find constructive tech- 
niques of social control or self-discipline. 

8. Punishment often results in “bad” 
interpersonal relations, a hatred toward 
the punisher, a dislike that often trans- 
fers to all people in authority. 

9. Most instances of misbehavior are 
not repeated in any event. How can we say, 
then, that corporal punishment brought 
about a re change? 

10. Punishment often results in damage 
to self-esteem of the victim. 

11. Punishment violates the principle 
of “respect for the personality” of the 
child (the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual). 

12. While punishment may be effective 
in limited ways, greater values are too 
often sacrificed for a lesser “good.” 

Use it, if you must, but know that it is 
a catharsis for your own poh emotion 
and not a panacea in child guidance. Use 
it, if you must, as a confession of your 
own failure to understand the causal and 
constructive approach to child guidance. 
Use it, if you must, but not more fre- 

uently than one time in a million—and 

then wait until the day after your decision. 
Then the child will be safe and your 
conscience will be clear. 
—Cuartes E. SKINNER, 
University. 


Southern Illinois 


Special Education Conference 
Gets Community Cooperation 


Students from 15 high schools and seven 
counties attended a unique two-day confer- 
ence on special education held Nov. 9 and 
10 at Jacksonville. The purpose was to 
interest students in becoming  special- 
education teachers. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
local chapter of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children. Students from the two 
local high schools helped in the planning 
and acted as hostesses and guides at the 
meeting. Jacksonville High School is one 
of the few high schools in the country hav- 
ing a special-education club. 

Jacksonville citizens, too, took an active 
part and showed real enthusiasm for the 
project. The nearly 100 students who 
attended were housed overnight in private 
homes. The Altrusa and Pilot clubs pro- 
vided and served the buffet supper, the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs provided the 
noon lunches on Monday, and the Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association provided cars 
and drivers to help shuttle the students on 
their tours to the various schools. A girls’ 
club at Illinois School for the Deaf served 
breakfast to the participants. 

Jacksonville has many facilities for ex- 
ceptional children: the Illinois School for 
the Deaf and the Braille and Sightsaving 
School are both located there, oar the spe- 
cial-education program in the public 
schools has attracted nationwide attention. 
During the conference the students had 
opportunity to see demonstrations and ob- 
serve special classes in these local schools. 
Several leaders in special education spoke 
to the students. In a session called “Stu- 
dents Meet the Press,” questions were 
presented to a panel of “experts” in special 
education. 

The full value of such a project can not 
easily be measured. The immediate re- 
action, however, by students and faculty 
alike, was that it was well worth while. 
Several students have written to the 
schools, expressing their appreciation for 
this learning opportunity. Some students 
have indicated an active interest in specific 
areas of special education. 

—Haze. Botuwe tt, teacher, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 
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PTA Can Help Establish Central Library Facilities 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers believes that the total education 
of every child (from kindergarten through 
12th grade), regardless of age or maturity, 
should include the experience that can be 
provided only by an adequate central 
school library under the guidance of a 
professionally trained librarian. 

The National Congress recognizes that 
smaller schools may necessarily be limited 
to classroom collections and to the services 
of the teacher-librarian or, in extremely 
small schools, to classroom collections un- 
der the direction of the regular teacher. 

The National Congress recognizes that 
primary responsibility for this service rests 
with the school board. However, the 
National Congress suggests that in a school 
where this vital service cannot possibly 
be provided, because of inadequate school 


revenue or an absence of policy, the PTA 
may help establish a school library as an 
educational demonstration. The local unit 
should first secure the approval of the 
project from the board of education 
through the superintendent of schools. It 
should consult with and request counsel 
from the state school library consultant, 
the state department of education, the state 
library agency, or such prefessional li- 
brarians as may be available. Funds may 
be provided by the PTA for the purchase 
of books and library supplies. The PTA 
may also provide volunteer services for the 
initiation and implementation of such a 
project. As early as —— the PTA 
should transfer responsibility for the serv- 
ice to the school board. 

—Statement adopted by the NCPT board 
of managers, May, 1958. 
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TeacHERS! 
WIN A FREE SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP... 


in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


, . 
Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 


choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 


GRAND AWARD 


a 40) 0) 0, 


FORTY 


$200 awarps 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 

The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because . . 


made in cash. 


1 


.’ That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 


don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 


’ . , — 
Here's a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 
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erty of the American Seating Company. 

3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 
* a letter. Include your name and ad- 

dress, and the name and address of the 

school where you teach. Address your entry 

to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 

Chicago 77, Illinois. 

4 You may submit as many entries as 
* you wish, but no more than one prize 

will be awarded to any one individual. 

5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 

received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 

original work of contestant. 

6 This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract—in 


any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 


all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

. proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating ( ompany, Grand 


Rapids 2, Michigan. 





Geneva, Bradley School Hillsboro, Schram City School 

HONOR ROLL Geneva, Fourth Street School Hillsboro, Taylor Springs School 
. Geneva, Sixth Street School (P. O. Taylor Springs) 

(Continued from page 285) Gibson City Jr. High Sehoo! Homewood, Central School 

Gibson City, Elliott School (P. 0. Elliott) Homewood, Ridge School 
Pn sara deheat Gibson City, Foosland Schou! (P. 0. Foosland) Homewood, Standard Schoo1 
Freeport, Attendance Centers Glen Ellyn, Churchill School Kaneville, Kaneville School 
Galesburg Senior High School Glen Ellyn, Duane Street School Kaneville, Maple Park School 
Galesburg, Lormbard Jr. High School Glen Ellyn, Franklin School (P. O. Maple Park) 
Galesburg, B School Glen Ellyn, Hawthorne School Kaneville, Sugar Grove School 
Galeeburg, Cameron School (P. O. Cameron) Glen Ellyn Jr. High School (P. O. Sugar Grove) 
Galesburg, Coldbrook School (R. R. 2, Cameron) Glen Ellyn, Main Street School Kansas Elementary School 
Galesburg, Cooke School Glen Ellyn, Spalding School Lakeview, Brush College No. 1 School 
Galesburg, Douglas School Hebron Elementary School (P. O. Decatur) 
Galesburg, Grubb School Hillsboro High School Lakeview, Brush College No. 2 School 
Galesburg, Henderson Grove (R. R. 2) Hillsboro Jr. High School (P. O. Decatur) 
Galesburg, Hitchcock Hillsboro, Burbank School Lakeview, Excelsior South School 
Galesburg, L. T. Stone School Hillsboro, Coffeen School (P. O. Coffeen) (R. R. 5, Decatur) 
Galesburg, Nellie Swanson Schoo! Hillsboro, Donnellson School Marengo, Washington School 
Galesburg, Wataga School (P. O. Wataga) (P. O. Donnelison) Marion, Creal Springs School 
Galesburg, West Schoo! Hillsboro, Edison School (P. O. Creal Springs) 
Galesburg, Weston School Hillsboro, Irving School (P. O. Irving) Marion, Dougias School 


Galesburg, Willard School Hillsboro, Panama School (P. O. Panama) Marion, Jefferson School 
Marion Jr. High School 


Marion, Logan School 

Marion, Longfellow School 

Marion, McKinley School 

Marion, Pittsburg School (P. O. Pittsburg) 
Marion, Washington School 

McHenry, Edgebrook School 

Mokena, Mokena School 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS Mi Zion, Planent Grove Scho! (P. O. Decatr) 


and slow learners in corrective Neoga, Neoga School 
Neoga, Pioneer School 


reading groups in elementary and ‘ enon eet ang: A 
secondary schools. New Lenox, Haven School 
9 Nokomis, North School 
17 action-packed stories of famous Nokomis, Attendance Center 
. . 4 ‘ Oak Park, Hatch School 
American heroes graded into 5 Sete. Waneaiiten Meas «P, ©. Vermiilen) 


readability levels. Pekin, Garfield School 
Pekin, Jefferson School 


tarti i . Pekin, Lincoln School 
s d ng level title reaches Edited by Dr. Examett A. Betts, Pekin, McKinley School 
own Director, The Betts Reading Pekin, Roosevelt School 
down Clinic, Haverford, Pa. Petersburg, Oakford School (P. O. Oakford) 
Pontiac, Central School 


down to the low achiever. Level A (sterting level) Pontiac, Ladd School 
Pontiac, Washington School 











. 
Portugee Phillips Ramsey, Attendance Centers 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 Somasaelene” Raymond Elementary School 





Roanoke-Benson Jr. High School (P. O. Benson) 
7 i Level B Shabbona High School 
Teachers Guide book for each title. Se ag 
| Shabbona, Shabbona School 


" Alec Majors 
Handbook on Corrective Reading for da Seenmase Sieh Sehact 


use with entire series. Sycamore, Central School 
Level C Sycamore, East School 


Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain Sycamore, Southeast School 

Dan Morgan — Rifleman Sycamore, South School 

Cowboys and Cattle Trails | Sycamore, West School 

Kit Carson Toledo, Greenup School (P. O. Greenup) 

Toledo, Jewett School (P. O. Jewett) 
Level D Warrensburg, Austin School 

. Buffalo Bill Warrensburg, Sunnyside School 
In a colorful lithographed cover, a a, oe 


we proudly present a NEW title, Davy Crockett Weldon, Deland-Weldon Jr. High School 
Weldon, Weldon School 


i Level E West Chicago, Washington Jr. High School 
GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain a Boone the 06d West West Chicago, Turner School 
° ur trappers of the es Westville, Edison School 
A story of high adventure from The Rush for Gold Westville, McMillan School 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat John Paul Jones Windsor High School 
captain who made the record run Windser, Windsor School 
Woodstock, Clay Street School 


down the Yellowstone and Mis- 

souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s Gum Chewing Presented 
all here—the steamboat men and A Diff + Probl 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, irerent Frobiem 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh ~ : "“Chesiae Gam" wes @ tumuty ber 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse ad school children in the old days. They 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading used wax from nearby trees. Usually 
s Ra, there was not enough to supply the 
aga re a ae ay “dt demand, so the older boys loaned theirs 
ability leve , . to the younger ones or to the best gir 
friend after they got tired of chewing 
it. One instance is reported of a young 
ster crying because he had swallowed 
: his gum. ‘It won't hurt you,” consoled 
Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete his teacher. “But,” wailed the boy, "! 


information on this graded corrective reading program. peewee it from Bill and I'll get a 
ickin af recess. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 70 —RAYMOND L. FOSTER, Lecturer, 


Southern Illinois University. 
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ADAMS JR HIGH SCHOOL 
PTA MEETING 


THURSDAY NOV 29 8PM 
IN THE AUDITORIU ¥ | 


10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 

CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 

Completely packaged including metal file box and 150 aluminum 6” 
letters ready to install! 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION — STEEL TRACKS 

wide choice baked enamel colors 

GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

delivery anvwhere in USA within 10 days after receipt of order. 

ALL HARDWARE AND INSTALLATION INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 


LOS ANGELES 
RBOR JUNIOR CO 
COMING EVENTS 

FRi HARBOR VS BAKERS FIELO 
HON SKATING PARTY 


— 





cs es ees ee 
BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY DATE: 


13623 Crenshaw Bivd., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Gentiemen: Please send at once ceveveceeng BOrlock “Quik-Change” Signs complete with 150 six-inch letters and numerals in metal file box with alphabetical 
index separators . . . as checked below: 
1 enclose check (or money order) for $ cxsvecsseenseennee (25% Of total cost), the balance $ payable on delivery (F.0.8. Factory). Weighs approx 
1% Ibs. per sq. ft. 

WRITE IN SQUARES BELOW QUANTITY OF EACH SIZE SIGN WANTED: 


6 ft x 45” 8 ft. x 45” 10 ft. x 45” 12 ft. x 45” 

$159.50 $169.50 $179.50 $199.50 
INDICATE BELOW COLORS FOR BACKGROUND, BORDER, LETTERS, NUMERALS: (choose one color for each classification beiow.) 

RED BLUE WHITE GREEN YELLOW BLACK BROWN MAROON 

BACKGROUND oO 0 Oo 0 oO 0 0 
BORDER oO 0 Oo 7 0 CG 
LETTERS oO oO oO 0 
NUMERALS Oo oO oO 
(ADDITIONAL LETTERS & NUMERALS: 6''-30c, 10°'-$1.15, 14°'-$2.35 ea.) 
Add state sales tax if applicable. Prices subject to change without notice. 


—_l 





SPECIFICATIONS 

@ Rustproof Metal Construction 

@ Special Baked Enamel Finish 

@ Weight approx. 1% ibs. per sq. ft. 
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DATES AND PLACES 


Regional DCT Conference 

The annual North Central Regional Con- 
ference of the NEA t of Class- 
room Teachers will take place — 9 to 
11 at the Pick-Fort Shelby Hotel in De- 
troit. Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, superin- 
tendent of Detroit schools, will welcome 
the conference participants at the first 
session on Friday morning. Later in the 
morning Ewald Turner, aan of the 
department, will give the keynote address. 

On Friday evening participants will hear 
a report on the department's Study Con- 
ference on the Utilization of Teacher Time. 
The conference took place in Washington, 
D.C., in November. A social hour spon- 
sored by the Michigan Department of 
Classroom Teachers will follow. 

Two informal programs are scheduled 
following lunch on Saturday: “Revision of 
the NEA Constitution and Bylaws” by 
Lucille Carroll, NEA state director for 
Ohio, and “Pr NEA Insurance Plan” 
by Hilda Maehling, assistant executive sec- 
retary for professional development and 
welfare, NEA. Also on Saturday afternoon 
will be several local association clinics. 
The conference will conclude on Saturday 
with a banquet at 7 p.m. Entries selected 
for regional recognition under the Local 
Projects Recognition Program will be an- 
nounced then. 

The purpose of the conference is to hel 
the classroom teacher develop his skills 
as an instructor and as an active leader 
in his professional association. The DCT 
urges all local associations to send repre- 
sentatives and invites all classroom teach- 
ers to attend. 


‘Conservation in the Schools’ 

The National Wildlife Federation and 
its state affiliates are sponsoring National 
Wildlife Week, Mar. 15 to 21, as the be- 
ginning of a year-Ieng campaign to interest 
people in conservation. This year’s pro- 
gram will stress a need for teaching “Con- 
servation in the Schools.” 

Promotional and informational materials 
are available; write to Stewart Brandborg, 
National Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll 
Street NW, Washington 12, D.C. 


NLW Materials Available 
National Library Week, April 12 to 18, 
has captured the imagination and enthusi- 
astic support of some of the nation’s top- 
flight talent in promoting better reading 
habits among citizens and children and 
youth. Walt Disney has agreed to produce 
(at his studio’s expense) two or three 
20-second original filmed spots for tele- 
vision public service use. Twenty well- 
known writers have committed themselves 
to do 500-word articles for distribution by 
major newspaper syndicates; they are 
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Bruce Catton, John Steinbeck, Harry Over- 
street, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Anya Seton, 
Gore Vidal, and Alan Villiers. 

NLW promotion materials will be avail- 
able for purchase by local committees, li- 
braries, and citizens groups. These include 
the official poster (17 in. x 22 in.) in six 
colors; streamers in two sizes; three-color 
bookmarks; a “table tent” and place mat 
for restaurant use; and advertising mats in 
various sizes. A special “Teachers Kit”— 
filled with sample pieces of promotion 
materials—can be ordered for $1 from Na- 
tional Library Week, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 18. 


Audio-Visual Meeting 

The annual spring meeting of the Illinois 
Audio-Visual Association will be held 
April 2 and 3 at the Hotel Leland in 
Springfield. Two sessions on Thursday will 
be devoted to round-table discussions of 
six audio-visual problems. 

At the dinner session Dr. Charles Schul- 
ler, president of the NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, will give an over- 
view of developments under the National 
Defense Education Act. Friday's session 
will include a summation and evaluation 
of Thursday's sessions, a business meet- 
ing, and a discussion of the Illinois plan 
for implementing the act. 


Spring Conference of IAES 

“Getting to Know You” is the theme of 
the annual spring conference of the Illinois 
Association of Educational Secretaries, to 
be held in Moline Senior High School 
May | and 2. Gerald Smith, superintendent 
of Elmwood Park High School, will be the 
banquet speaker Friday evening. 

Following the business meeting Satur- 
day morning, a panel of three foreign 
students from Augustana College will give 
talks on their experiences in this country. 
The conference will close with a luncheon 
at which Dr. Hilda Wells, director of 
student psychology of the Moline public 
schools, will speak. 


Conference for Art Teachers 


A one-day conference in art education 
for Illinois art teachers will be presented 
April 4 at the University of Illinois during 
the 1959 Festival of Contemporary Arts. 
Opening at 9:30 a.m. in 100 Gregory Hall, 
the program will include an address by 
Prof. Frederick M. Logan of the University 
of Wisconsin and a panel discussion of art 


education by UI —— ists in art, dance, 
speech, jah, and writing. 

Luncheon speaker Celia B. Stendler, UI 
professor of child development, will discuss 
“Art from a Child Development Point of 
View.” In the afternoon slides from Italy, 
jepen. and Europe will be shown—some 

y —— who were abroad under Ful- 
brig 


t fellowships. 
CEC Meeting Open to Public 

Some 2500 educators, administrators, 
psychologists, clinical therapists, guidance 
counselors, and social workers will gather 
in Atlantic City, N.J., April 7 to 11 for 
the 36th annual convention of the Council 
for Exceptional Children. The convention 
will consist of six general sessions and some 
40 to 50 section meetings; it is open to 
the public. 

Wallace and Isabelle Taylor will be 
featured at one of the general sessions 
when they report on special education in 
Europe. Ralph ods ag director of the 
New Jersey State Diagnostic Center at 
Menlo Park, will headline another of the 
general sessions. 

William C. Kvaraceus, director of the 
National Education Association's project on 
juvenile delinquency, will lead three sec- 
tion meetings on “Theory and Practice in 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Charles E. Bish, NEA project di- 
rector for the academically talented stu- 
dent, will also be a section leader. 


National Recreation Month 


The theme for the June observance of 
National Recreation Month is “Find New 
Worlds Through Recreation.” Joseph 
Prendergast, executive director of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, sponsor of 
the observance, said that “the leisure 
activities you learn as a child are, for the 
most part, those you prefer in adult life. 

. The educators and parents who are 
starting now to interest today’s children 
in trying new hobbies and learning new 
skills are preparing them to make the best 


MONEY from = student 
activity fees will help 
build the University 
Center at Northern Iili- 
nois University. These 
two students, represent- 
ing the Student Activi- 
ties Fund Board, present 
a check for $35,000 to 
NIU Pres. Leslie A. 
Holmes. Looking on is 
John W. Eaton, faculty 
member who serves as 
chairman of the board. 
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possible use of their expanding leisure as 
tomorrow's adults.” 

Communities from coast to coast can 
observe National Recreation Month by 
highlighting the many types of facilities 
available. For materials and suggested ac- 
tivities, write to Public Information and 
Education, National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 


High-School Art on Exhibit 
The 32nd annual National High-School 
Art Exhibition, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines April 9 to 19, will be held in 
conjunction with the Art:USA:59 show 
at the New York Coliseum. Representing 
creative youth in the —T. contem- 
porary American art, it will be among the 
ial exhibitions supplementing the major 
of mature artists. The show is pre- 
sented “to bring contemporary American 
art to national and international attention 
as a vital force, by providing the public 
with an opportunity to see and understand 

the artistic wealth of America.” 


Teacher Placement Day 

The office of teacher placement at the 
University of Illinois will sponsor its fourth 
annual Teacher Placement Day on Mar. 20, 
beginning at 9 a.m. in the Illini Union 
iain Administrators will have an op- 
portunity to interview teacher candidates 
until 12 noon. Box lunches will be avail- 
able in the ballroom. 


For Parents of Deaf Children 


An Information Series for the Parents 
of Young Deaf Children will be held this 
spring at the Chicago Hearing Society, 30 
West Washington Street, Room 619, Chi- 
cago. The advisory committee on hearing 
conservation and rehabilitation of the Illi- 
nois Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren is sponsoring the series to give parents 
information necessary to understand the 
handicap of deafness and to help their 
children. 

The series is open to parents or rela- 
tives of deaf chiliren ne six years of 
age living in the Chicago area. Admis- 
sion is by referral only from the family 
otologist, pediatrician, _— health de- 
partment, or speech and hearing clinic. 

The meetings will be on Thursday eve- 
nings, 7:30 to 9 p=. April 2 through 
May 14, except during Passover week. 
Speakers will include physicians, teachers, 
and technicians. Applications may be ob- 


tained from the commission at 160 North | 


LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 


To Appraise Science Teaching 


Science teachers will take a sharp look 
at the ways science is taught both in this 
country and abroad, during the convention 
of the National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation in Atlantic City Mar. 31 to April 
4. Headquarters will be in the Ambassador 
Hotel. Delegates will spend much of their 
time attending panel discussion meetings, 
“how-to-do-it” sessions, film showings, and 
general sessions to hear some of the na- 
tion’s top scientists speak. There will also 
be an exposition of science teaching ma- 
terials. Emphasis on science education in 
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TEACHERS ! 


YOU ARE A 
PREFERRED RISK 


THAT'S WHY WE HAVE 
SPECIAL LOW RATES 
FOR TEACHERS 


OUR COMPANY IS THE ONLY INSURANCE CO. 
SPONSORED BY THE I.E.A. 


FOR RATE QUOTATION MAIL THIS COUPON 
HORACE MANN MUTUAL CAS. CO., 216 E. Monroe, Springfield, Iiinois 
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Date Insurance Expires 


Tape to postal card and mail this 
coupon now for a rate quotation 
No obligation 


216-220 East Monroe, Springfield, Illinois 
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OUR Neighbors 





WINSTON'S Series of Social Geographies 


The complete geography program that shows the 
interdependence between nations and peoples. 


Geared to the shrinking world we live in, the Our Neighbors 
series is distinguished by a degree of flexibility unmatched 
by any other geography or fused social studies program. 


Our Neighbors at Home 

Neighbors Around the World 

Neighbors in the Americas 

Neighbors in the United States and Canada 


Neighbors in Canada and Latin America 
Neighbors in Latin America 

Neighbors Across the Seas 

Our United States in a World of Neighbors 


The John C. Winston Company | 5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Illinois 


. or . Austin Jones, 311 S. Summit Avenue, Villa Park, Illinois 
Represented in Illinois by: | Fred M. Lowry, Box 460, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY | 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


2,RADUATE SUMMER 


es 


A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN 


NEVER TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS. 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well 
read, well informed people; to have a high degree 
of competence in one or two subjects, plus familiar- 
ity with others of general interest. 

Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Sum- 
mer School in order to help teachers meet these 
demands. Only educators are admitted. We welcome 
men and women who are teachers or administrators 
in public or private elementary or high schools who 
meet our modest entrance requirements. We offer 
courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Geology, Government, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physics and Psy- 
chology. 

In order to encourage teachers to take up new 
subjects (and thus to become the widely educated 
people society expects them to be) we provide ele- 
mentary courses in all these subjects. But though 
they are elementary they are not easy; the work is 
hard and abundant. (Of course we offer a larger 
number of advanced than of elementary courses.) 


Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the de- 


gree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. To those 
who have strong undergraduate preparation we rec- 
ommend the Inter-Field Major which permits study 
of several related subjects. Teachers who desire less 
diversity may major in Art, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Science or Social Studies. Every major re- 
quires work in at least two subjects, e.g., the Social 
Studies Major includes Economics, Government and 
History. 

The courses are designed especially for teachers, 
the classes are small (average enrollment: ten per 
section), the student is able to discuss, question, 
obtain individual attention. Many good teachers 
have found the work interesting, rewarding, and a 
means of personal and professional growth. 


CLASSES JULY 1 TO AUGUST 11 


For further information please write to Joseph S. 
Daltry, Director of Teacher Services, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
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other countries will be found in discussions 
by Robert K. Wickware, professor of sci- 
ence education, Willimantic State Teachers 
College, Conn.; Ellsworth S. Obourn, spe- 
cialist for secondary science, US Office of 
Education; and Alexander G. Korol, mem- 
ber of research staff, Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Summer Activities at Western 


The theme for the annual summer edu- 
cational conference at Western Illinois Uni- 
versity on June 16 and 17 will be “Applied 
Science in Modern Living.” The annual 
exhibit of school supplies, books, and 
equipment will be held in conjunction 
with it. 

High-school summer music camps spon- 
sored by Western will be held ad 
June 14 to 27. The vocal and orchestra 
groups will meet during the first week and 
Cot during the second week. Provisions 
have been made for recreational periods. 
Students attending the music camp will 
be housed and fed on campus. Dr. C. A. 
Julstrom, head of the music department, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


College Day at ISNU 


The Illinois State Normal 
College Day for High-School Seniors is 
planned for April 25. The annual guest 


day will give visitors the opportunity of | 


consulting with department heads as well 


as seeing campus activities and facilities. | 


Travel Fair in Washington 


One way to learn about the 
Education Association travel program is 
to attend the 1959 NEA Travel Fair at 
the Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 


April 4. There is no admission charge for | 


July conference will be built around three 
major topics: “What's New in Business 
Education,” “Research Reports on Busi- 
ness Education,” and “Illinois Business 
Authors Speak.” 

The workshop will be part of the UI 
summer session and will offer one unit 
of graduate credit. Participants will be 
present or future teachers of business- 
education subjects. Prof. Elizabeth Melson 
will be in charge. A related feature of the 
business education curriculum will be a 
summer-long series of weekly afternoon 
seminars for all persons interested in busi- 
ness education. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Golden Key Awards 


A key man behind America’s Explorer | 
space rocket, Pres. Lee A. DuBridge of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
might well have turned doctor, lawyer— 
or Indian chief—but for the guidance of 
a physics teacher in Iowa. Mr. DuBridge, 
whose team of scientists at Cal Tech’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory developed the first 
US satellite, received the Golden Key 
Award at the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. As his Golden Key teacher, he 
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alive. It's a thrilling package. 





University | 


National 


With this package, teachers 
turn time millions of years 
back so that the fossil speci- 
mens that the child holds in 
his hand don’t seem dead at 
all but really living today. 


Bookiet “Life Through the 
Ages,” 38 pages, 6% x 8", 
has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 


this festival of exhibits, picture showings, | 


and practical travel tips. Reservations 
should be made with the NEA Division 
of Travel Service, 1201 16th Street NW, 


Washington 6, D.C. Tour groups will trav- | 
el to a. Latin America, Africa, the | 
around the world, as well as | 


Pacific, anc 
in the US and Canada. 


For Business Teachers 


Three conferences and a workshop, for 
present or future business education teach- 
ers, are scheduled during the spring and 


summer at the University of Illinois. They | 


are a Conference for Beginning Teachers, 
Mar. 14; Spring Business Education Con- 
ference, April 25; seventh annual Summer 


Business Education Conference, July 13; | 
and Workshop in Secretarial Subjects, be- | 


ginning July 13 for four weeks. 

The conferences are planned by the UI 
department of business education and Di- 
vision of University Extension. Co-sponsor 
of the two general meetings is the Illinois 
Business icentton Association. The be- 
ginning teachers conference is planned by 
veteran Illinois teachers for their new or 
prospective colleagues. 

Topics for the April program are “Help- 
ing Students Make Better Job Adjust- 
ments,” “Sidelights on the Use of Office 
Machines,” and “Overcoming Students’ 
Personality and Skill Weaknesses.” The 
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YOU GET THESE 10 FOSSIL SPECIMENS: 


Dinosaur Bone Fragment 

Conifer Wood f 
Crinoid Stem 
Worm Tubes 

Brachiopod 

Sea Urchin 

Horn Coral 

Bryozoan 

Fusuline 

Snail 








Chicago Natural History Museum’s 
new, ingenious, low-cost “package deal” with 


10 ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


~plus leaflet ‘‘Your Own Collection” in- 
terestingly done for young people and 
38-page, illustrated booklet “Life Through 
the Ages"—make fossils almost come 


Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds; 
Mammals That Were Misfits, 
and other fascinating fossil 
subjects. Also, two graphs. 

FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 
with leaflet and booklet— postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 


to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 
SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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It's just a simple fact that 
the lively flavor and smooth 


chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
, give you a right smart little lift and help 
a2 
t > ease tension. Try it when you come home tonight. 





chose 74-year-old Prof. O. H. Smith, the 
man “who helped me discover physics” 
while an undergraduate at Cornell College 
in Iowa. Mr. Smith, now professor emeri- 
tus of DePauw University in Indiana, also 
received an award. 


Beck Gets Principals’ Award 

A 34-year-old Illinois man was one of 
the winners in the “Principal of the Year” 
competition sponsored by Arthur C. Croft 
Publications. Armin Beck, principal and 
superintendent of Grove School in North- 
brook, was one of eight —ap who re- 
ceived special citations; there were also the 
top award and four awards for school 
leadership. Mr. Beck will receive a scroll 
naming him as a citation recipient. 


News From US Office 

George W. Brown, superintendent of 
schools at Riverside, is among 20 American 
school administrators participating in a 
foreign seminar on comparative onto 
in France and The Netherlands Feb. 1 
through Mar. 24. The US Office of Educa- 
tion administers the project under the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Program 
of the US De ent of State. School 
officials received Fulbright grants covering 
their travel and tuition costs. 

The newly established position of chief 
of the science, mathematics, and foreign 
language section in the Office of Education 
has been filled by Herbert A. Smith, who 
has directed the program for the educa- 
tion of science teachers at the University 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 
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HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Introductory Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
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of Kansas and the University of Nebraska. 

Frederick D. Eddy, associate professor 
of French in Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service and a pioneer 
in the use of modern laboratory equipment 
for the teaching of foreign languages, has 
been steerer a foreign language con- 
sultant for the US Office. He will assist in 
conducting the language development pro- 
gram being established under the National 
Defense Education Act. 


Willis Loses by Only 60 Votes 


Forrest E. Conner, superintendent of 
schools in St. Paul, Minn., is the new 
president-elect of the American Association 
of School Administrators. He will head the 
organization for one year starting Mar. 15, 
1960. Dr. Conner wen the presidency with 
3058 votes—60 more than Benjamin C. 
Willis, Chicago superintendent. J]. Chester 
Swanson, professor of education at the 
University of California at Berkeley, was 
also a candidate. 


Winners in Talent Search 


Illinois was second only to New York 
in number of winners in the 18th annual 
Science Talent Search, sponsored by Sci- 
ence Clubs of America. The following stu- 
dents were among 40 who won trips to 
Washington for the Science Talent Insti- 
tute, SCA gold emblems, and eligibility 
for top scholarship awards: Mary Anglim 


| of Aquinas Dominican High School, Chi- 


cago; Robert McDonnell of Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines; Robert 
Higgins and Stevenson Swigert of Evanston 
Township High School. 

Of the 427 students receiving honors, 
30 are from Illinois. Honors are earned by 
the top 10 percent of those who complete 
entries in the search. The names are dis- 
tributed to many colleges, as recommenda- 


| tion for scholarships. 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Cooperative Doctoral Program 


A new program of pre-doctoral study has 


| been established at National College of 


Education, Evanston, in collaboration with 
Columbia University. Any student having 
a master of education degree from NCE 
may now take 10 semester hours in certain 
courses there to apply toward a doctorate 
in education at Columbia. 

NCE ranks among the top 3 percent of 
institutions in the nation in the number 


| of master of education degrees awarded, 


according to Pres. K. Richard Johnson. 


To Train Counselors for Blind 


A one-of-a-kind training program sched- 
uled to begin in April may make Southern 
Illinois University a national center for 
producing job counselors to the blind. The 
American Foundation for the Blind, after 


| a nationwide survey of colleges and uni- 


versities, chose SIU to conduct the pro- 


gram. It will be underwritten by the US 


| Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Long in the discussion stage by federal, 
state, and private rehabilitation agencies, 
the program aims at training professional 
rehabilitation counselors to help blind 
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arithmetic experiences 


at each level 


interest in arithmetic 
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ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD (1958) 


Grades 1-9 


Written by a corps of skilled teachers under the expert direction of Dr. 
C. Newton Stokes of Temple University 


Based on a ten-year study of 72,000 children and their out-of-school 


By far the most modern series in its organization of material around social 
understandings and needs of children. Based on research as to what 
children need and understand and, therefore, on what and how they learn 


Organized with particular attention to ease in teaching and ease in learning 


Sufficient practice to insure computational skill but no overload to deaden 


This series is unique in that emphasis throughout is on understanding 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 








Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 





George Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a a FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 8 - August |4 
WIDE CHOICE EARLY SUMMER TERM —ures - July 11 
LATE SUMMER TERM = —uly 13-August 14 


f 
SU M MER MID-SUMMER TERM  —June 22 - July 24 
INTERSESSION —August |7-August 28 
PROGRAMS =: worksnops pion. teasleg Susie 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition." 
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workers secure jobs in competitive industry. 

Plans call for four training programs 
at Southern each year beginning with two 
pilot sessions this spring and summer. 
Counselors will spend four weeks in the 
classroom and another two weeks inside a 
manufacturing operation. Already more 
than 100 professional rehabilitation workers 
and recent graduates of university coun- 
seling programs have applied for admis- 
sion, akhough only 15 may be accepted 
during each of this year’s “trial run” pro- 
grams. The US office will grant the SIU 
Rehabilitation Institute $34,000 to finance 
the pilot programs, April 6 to May 16 and 
july 13 to Aug. 17. Almost half the amount 
as been earmarked for traireeships to 
selected applicants. 


Cooperative Extension System 


Creation of a state system of university 
extension ciasses was proposed Jan. 12 by 
the deans and directors of extension at 
Illinois’ state-supported universities, to 
eliminate “competition, duplication, and 
waste.” hgtadbedl extension is not in- 
cluded. 

The proposal was made to the Illinois 
Council on Higher Education—an organiza- 
tion of the presidents and certain key 
faculty representatives of the six institu- 
tions. The six presidents approved the 
proposal in principle and asked that spe- 
cific details and plans be presented to 
them in April. 

The proposal would allow a student to 
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mentary school. 


vidual differences. 
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Announcing the Publication of 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


Harrison * 


a complete and thorough revision of the McKee LAN- 
GUAGE FOR MEANING Series . . . 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING retains those features of the 
original series which made LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 
the unexcelled leader among language books for the ele- 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING thoroughly acknowledges the 
fact that children must be taught how to use language skills 
—that admonishing them to use those skills is not enough. 
In this new revision, the authors have provided an outstand- 
ing program of instruction which teaches and maintains 
those skills and mechanics, combined with a flexible and com- 
prehensive program which abundantly provides for indi- 


In an exciting new format, ENGLISH FOR MEANING will 
appeal to both teacher and pupil alike. 


Auailatle. Late Spring, 1959 


For further information, please write to: 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Geneva, Illinois 


Paul L. Kellogg 


McCowen 


Robert R. Younger 








take any course offered by any of the state 
institutions and receive credit for it at 
the institution of his choice. Fees and 
quality of instruction would be made 
uniform. 


New Russian Courses 


Special courses in Russian are being 
offered by Southern Illinois University and 
Chicago City Junior College this spring. 
SIU’s adult night class began in January, 
with two and one-half hours each Thurs- 
day for a 12-weeks session. It is believed 
to be the first non-credit adult class of its 
kind in the Midwest. 

Chicagoans are earning credit for a 
Russian course on television (Channel 11, 
WTTW ). An evening series—9 p.m. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays—began 
Feb. 17. The daytime classes are presented 
at 3:30 p.m. Mondays and Wednesdays 
and at 2:30 on Thursdays Non-credit stu- 
dents could obtain the study guide for $1 
from TV College, 3400 North Austin 
Avenue, Chicago 34. Long-play record- 
ings were made of the text materials. 


New Radio Teaching Aids 


Broadcasting students at the University 
| of Illinois and Southern Illinois University— 
| as well as three other major universities 
in the country —have “professionalized” 
their education in broadcasting with timely 
promotional materials made available by 
the Radio Advertising Bureau, Inc., under 
the “RAB University Plan” inaugurated 
last September. 
A common complaint of many broad- 
| casters had been that most college text- 
| books on radio were “woefully out of 
date.” Under the RAB arrangement, radio 
data prepared by RAB —facts and figures 
in brochure and presentation form — are 

| made available to any state broadcasting 
association, which in turn distributes the 
material to the state university of its choice. 
The membership fee is paid by the broad- 
casting association. 





Engineering Enrollment Down 


After increasing steadily for seven years 
in a row, freshman engineering enrollment 
in US colleges and universities fell off 
sharply at the beginning of this school 
year. Total undergraduate enrollment in 
engineering last fall was 256,995, com- 
pared with 268,761 in the fall of 1957 

In graduate courses upward trends in 
engineering enrollments were maintained. 
Graduate students working for the mas- 
ter’s degree in engineering rose from 24,136 
in the fall of 1957 to 28,154 last fall, while 
those preparing for doctorates in this field 
rose from 4180 to 4778. The number of 
degrees awarded continued to rise at all 
levels. 


Tree of Learning 
Nearly 200 colleges and universities in 
every state, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and many 
foreign countries contributed soil from 
their campuses to be used in the planting 
of the International Tree of Learning at 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton. The tree-planting ceremony was held 
| Feb. 11, following the inauguration of 
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Lloyd M. Bertholf as 14th president of 
Wesleyan. 

All four-year colleges in Illinois and 
those of the Methodist church in the US 
were invited to contribute soil. A _per- 
manent record of contributing institutions 
will be placed in the historical room of the 
library. Wesleyan will welcome soil from 
other colleges now and in the future “in 
order to extend the intercollegiate and 
international character of the tree.” 


National Enrollment Picture 


Public school enrollment in this country 
was a proximately 1,843,000 over the nor- 
mal classroom capacity of the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as the cur- 
rent school year began, compared with an 
excess enrollment of 1,943,000 in the fall 
of 1957. This was revealed in reports from 
the states to the US Office of Education. 

Total enrollment was 33,936,000 — an 
increase of 3.5 percent over the previous 
fall. The number of public school pupils 
in excess of classroom capacity was 5.4 
percent of the total enrollment in the fall 
of 1958, compared with 5.9 percent in 
1957. 

The states reported a need for 140,500 
additional instruction rooms, compared 
with 142,300 a year ago. Of these, 65,300 
rooms were needed to accommodate above- 
normal enrollment and 75,200 to replace 
facilities considered obsolete or unsatisfac- 
tory. 

A total of 1,233,000 classrooms were 
available for use last fall. There were 
about 1,300,000 classroom teachers, an 
increase of 47,000 or 3.8 percent. The 
pupil-teacher ratio was 26.1, as compared 
with 26.2 in the fall of 1957. The propor- 
tion of teachers with less than ondand 
certificates declined from 7.3 to 7.1 per- 
cent. 


Accredited Colleges 


Bradley University has been added to 
the list of institutions approved by the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. Other Illinois schools 
among the 317 are Augustana College, 
Chicago Teachers College, Eastern Illinois 
University, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Millikin University, National College 
of Education, Northern Illinois University, 
Northwestern University, Southern Illinois 
University, University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Western Illinois 
University. 


Work and Study Plan 


At Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, an opportunity to do graduate work 
while earning a salary is offered to busi- 
ness teachers. Full-time secretarial and 
general office jobs are available in pro- 
fessorial and administrative offices to quali- 
fied students. In addition to receiving an 
adequate salary, the teacher is allowed 
eight credits of graduate work each semes- 
ter free of tuition charges. 

For further information about oppor- 
tunities for 1959-60, write to Prof. Law- 
rence W. Erickson, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 
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SUMMER STUDY 
Teachers and Atoms 


The Argonne National Laboratory chap- 
ter of the Scientific Research Society of 
America is sponsoring its third summer 
course for high-school science teachers on 
the fundamentals of the sciences related 
to the laboratory’s activities. The purpose 
of the course is to survey the Reid of 
nuclear and related sciences, acquainting 
teachers with the highlights of recent de- 
velopments. 

The program stresses laboratory work 
by the teachers, enabling them to dupli- 
cate and illustrate certain fundamental 
phenomena and principles in the class- 
room of even a poorly equipped school. 

The course, to be held July 6 to 22, 


will accommodate about 25 students. A 
fee of $10 will be charged. 

Inquiries and application should be sent 
to Earl W. Phelan, Argonne National 


Laboratory, P.O. Box 299, Lemont, III. 


Field Survey of Europe 


The [Illinois State Normal University 
geography department, headed by Dr. 
A. W. Watterson, is planning an eight- 
weeks field survey of Central Europe, 
Scandinavia, and Russia this summer. A 
student can earn eight semester hours of 
either graduate or undergraduate credit 
The class will have a number of sessions 
at Normal before leaving on the trip. For 
further information, write to Dr. Watter- 
son, who will direct the group. 








Enjoy 2 glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 


Fine colleges, libraries, museums 


Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder “Only Hours Apart.” It 
contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
Washington State this summer. You'll enjoy Washington—recrea- 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose—all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 
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Music Tour to Europe 


A myst Festival — — of 
Fu ill be sponsor y Illinois 
Wades University School of Music this 
summer from July 18 through Aug. 22. 
Under the personal direction of Dr. Carl 
M. Neumeyer, director of the [WU music 
school, the tour will feature the “= 
European music festivals, including 
Wagner Festival at Beyreuth, the Mozart 
Festival at Salzburg, the International 
Festival in Lucerne, the Bach Festival in 
Ansbach, and the Edinburg Festival. 

Places of great musical and _ historical 
significance which will be visited include 
the Beethoven House in Bonn, the Goethe 
House in Frankfort, La Scala Opera House 
in Milan, the Mozart House in soya 
and the Shakespeare country. There wi 
be time for sightseeing, etc. 

Although credit is not granted for travel 
alone, undergraduate and graduate students 
and teachers may earn three semester 
hours of credit by completing academic 
course requirements while touring. A com- 
plete itinerary and brochure will be mailed 
if requested from Dr. Neumeyer. 


Emphasis on Language Arts 


The department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has announced its 
seventh annual Workshop in Reading, July 
6 to 31; 22nd annual Reading Conference, 
June 29 to July 2; and fourth annual 
Workshop in Language Arts, Aug. 3 to 21. 

The reading workshop is open to teach- 
ers, reading consultants, supervisors, ad- 


ministrators, librarians, and remedial-read- 
ing teachers. One and one-half course 
credits (five semester hours) are offered. 
Theme of the reading conference is “Read- 
ing Instruction in Various Patterns of 
Grouping.” The program will be available 
about May 1 from Helen M. Robinson, 
Conference Director, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37. She will also supply 
application blanks for the workshop. 

The language arts workshop is open to 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
The general theme will be “Developing 
Writing Abilities.” While much of the 
emphasis will be at the elementary level, 
there vill be opportunity to explore 
wiitin, problems in the high school and 
colle ze, Oc course credit (three and one- 
third semester hours) is offered. Applica- 
uon forms and additional information may 
he cbtained from Mildred C. Letton, De- 
pactment of Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37. 


Workshop on Guidance 


Designed for public school guidance 
counselors, teachers interested in the guid- 
ance field, and education students is a 
guidance workshop June 10 to 19 at 
Wheaton College. It carries two hours of 
upper-division credit. Topics to be covered 
include: how to counsel students with 
scholastic or emotional problems; the coun- 
selor’s relationship with teachers, admin- 
istrators, and the community; the teacher’s 
role in guidance; the role of testing; voca- 
tional guidance; play therapy; and counsel- 
ing the gifted child. 








A completely new series 


to schools July 1. 





for grades one to nine 
Forms A to D 


By Bixler, Hildreth, Durost, Wrightstone, and Lund 


The team of authors represents an outstanding combination of 
expertness in curriculum, measurement, educational research, 
child development, and test usage in the practical school situation. 
Prepublication Examiners’ Kits of MAT Form A are now ready 
for examination. Tests for fall programs available for delivery 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
C. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett 
Illinois representatives 
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| is available for 25 cents; it is often used 





| (20 minutes in color and 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
History Tours in St. Louis 


Illinois school classes are invited to free 
history tours at the Missouri Historical 
Society in Forest Park in St. Louis. Teach- 
ers may request any of the 30 different 
subjects offered—Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, Trails to the West, Golden Age of 
Steamboating, General Tour, etc. Four 
talks planned especially for Illinois classes 
are Indians of Illinois, George Rogers 
Clark, Pioneer Life, and Abraham Lincoln. 

To make an appointment or request a 
printed program, contact the Education 
oe marae Missouri Historical Society, 
Jefferson Memorial Building, St. Louis 12. 


Science Library Will Travel 


About 200 books, most of them chosen 
because of their potential appeal to the 
general reader who has little or no back- 
ground in science and mathematics, com- 
prise the Traveling High School Science 
Library. Some of the books are more ad- 
vanced, to interest gifted students. 

The collection of books for 1959-60 will 
be distributed to about 1500 senior high 
schools and preparatory schools. Those to 
participate will be chosen from applica- 
tions, which must be submitted by May 1 
to the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW, Washington 5, D. C. For 
details and application blanks, write to 
Hilary J. Deason, Director, Science 
Library Program. 

The purposes of the program are to 
stimulate interest in science, broaden 
scientific backgrounds of students, and 
help those who have aptitude for scientific 
A list of the ks in the library 


as an acquisition guide ‘»y school and com- 
munity libraries. 


Safety Check List Offered 
A School Inspection Short Check List, 


with explanatory material, of six basic 
questions about fire safety has been issued 
by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Quantity supplies of the check list 
cost $1.50 a hundred. 


| Audio-Visual Offerings 


“Our Colorful Capital” and “America’s 
Williamsburg” are audio-visual aids offered 
for free loan to schools. A show of 150 
Kodachrome 35mm slides, with recorded 
commentary and sound effects, takes the 
viewer on a tour of Washington, D. C., 


| from a close-up of a cherry blossom to a 


telescopic view of the Lincoln Memorial. 
The program was designed to give tips on 
taking pictures in Washington; it is offered 
to camera clubs and other organizations by 


| Audio-Visual Service, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


A 16mm sound film on Williamsburg 
13% minutes 
black and white) is photographed against 
the background of 18th century gardens 
and buildings. Other historic spots in Vir- 
ginia are shown, too. Requests should be 
addressed to Manager, Film Distribution, 
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Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. 

“Life of the Molds,” produced for 
Charles Pfizer and Co., Inc., has been rated 
one of the 10 best documentary films of 
1958 in the New York Times annual re- 
view. It has been shown by scientific and 
film organizations both here and abroad. 
It is being distributed by McGraw-Hill 
Text Films, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


Federal Grant for Ul Study 


A grant of $38,850 has been made by 
the federal government to the University of 
Illinois for a two-year study of ways in 
which teachers and counselors in Illinois 
high schools can improve their use of 
ee er and aptitude test results in 
elping students. 

The study will be under the direction 
of Prof. J. Thomas Hastings of the UI 
Bureau of Educational Research. The 
University will contribute to cost of the 
project by providing services and facilities. 
This project is part of the wiry mem te Re- 
search Program, which was launched in 


1956. 


Aid to Higher Education 


The DuPont Co.’s 1959 program of aid 
to education is for fundamental research 
and for strengthening the teaching of 
science and related liberal arts. DuPont 
has given nearly $1,200,000 for this year 
to 139 colleges and universities. 

Privately supported institutions will 
benefit from $528,630 in grants by the 
Esso Education Foundation. Given to 
stimulate science teaching at all levels, 
grants go to 64 schools—including the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
Lake Forest College. These grants repre- 
sent part of a special three-year program 
of $1,500,000 to aid education in science 
and engineering. 

During 1959 support to education from 
the Shell Companies Foundation will total 
$684,350. It provides for seminars and 
scholarships for present and future teach- 
ers of science and mathematics, graduate 
fellowships, grants to colleges, and sup- 
port for selected national associations in 
education. 

The Gulf Oil Corporation last year dis- 
tributed more than a quarter of a million 
dollars to higher education. Direct grants 
to independent colleges accounted for 
$170,000; 35 Illinois schools were among 
the recipients. 


TV Course Receives Honors 


Dr. Harvey White, who teaches 
NBC-TV “Continental Classroom” course 
in atomic-age physics, has been honored 
by Parents magazine for “outstanding 
service to children.” The citation said that 
Dr. White is the “first to teach a basic 
full-year high-school physics course on film 
for educational TV viewing, the first to 
conduct a nationwide network television 
phy sics course for college credit.” 

The program was named “best public 
service series” in the 1958 Sylvania Tele- 
vision Awards, made in January. 
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AND SO FORTH... 
Operation Fitness, USA 


Keeping the whole family in the pink 
of condition is the aim of a new country- 
wide crusade, “Operation Fitness, USA,” 
conducted by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. The campaign against adult flabbi- 
ness and juniors alleged soft muscles has 
been endorsed officially by the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness and the Presi- 
dent's Citizens Advisory Committee on Fit- 
ness of American Youth. 

A special board of trustees from finance, 
industry, corporate management, govern- 
ment, education, and public affairs will act 
as the advisory body. 

Early target of the crusade will be 
American children whose “sit-and-watch” 
recreational activities have been criticized 


For summer session travel... 


ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE 





in some quarters as making them “soft” in 
comparison to European youngsters. Such 
criticism can be assessed by the new 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Battery, 
which provides the first national standards 
ever devised for testing children in grades 
five through 12 in such feats as sit-ups, 
50-yard dash, softball throw, aquatic tests, 
etc. These tests, described in detail in a 
newly published AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test Manual, will be administered initially 
by schools and other agencies, but students 
will have a chance to grade themselves by 
keeping a Personal Fitness Record. Award 
certificates will be presented for proficiency 
on the fitness test. 

Other major projects will touch older 
members of the family and community in 
the form of family camping clinics, demon- 
strations, sportsoramas, additional testing 
projects, and local clinics in many sports. 
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ON UNITED AIR LINES 


From Columbia to Stanford or the University of Hawaii... 
United Air Lines can offer you a choice of luxurious Red 
Carpet* Service or low-cost Air Coach Mainliner® flights to 


the nation’s leading universities. 


Add to this.. 
plane... 


. convenient schedules... 


radar on every 


captains who average 3 million miles of experience 


. a personal effort on the part of every United employee to 
add to your comfort and enjoyment. 


For you it adds up to extra.care at no extra fare. 


Get full information from your travel agent 


Or write to 


the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “fly now 


— pay later” plan available. 


%* Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 


Biel ae FOR EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE— 
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FLY UNITED, THE RADAR AIRLINE 


UNITED AIR LINES 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. 
Work toward your degree. 


6-week term: June 22-July 31 
2-week terms: June 8-19 July 20-31 
July 6-17 August 3-14 
Among the noted educators during the Summer Sessions: 
JAMES HYMES Chairman of Childhood Education Department 
University of Maryland 
MAURICE B. President 
MITCHELL Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
ROMA GANS Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
LAURA ZIRBES Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ohio State University 
Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coeducational. Modest tuition. Con- 
veniently located on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses 
leading to B. Ed., M. Ed. degrees. 


Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2824 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 











LIPPINCOTT IS PLEASED TO 
ANNOUNCE THE ADDITION 
TO ITS SALES STAFF OF 


G. LARRY HAVENS 


708 West Mill Street, Carbondale 


Havens will cover the state of Illinois, with 
the exception of Chicago and Metropolitan area. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA e ATLANTA e DALLAS 








| Big 10 in Educaiion for '59 


| The editorial staff of the NEA Journal 

| has predicted these major developments in 

| education during 1959: more high-school 
summer sessions; more enrichment courses 

| in science, mathematics, English, and for- 

| eign languages; more time and energy 
spent studying science and math; 86th 
Congress will be particularly preoccupied 
with education; the average teacher's salary 
will pass $5000 a year for the first time; 
more professors needed; 36 million the 
enrollment of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; college and _ university 
enrollment will jump to 3% million; kinder- 
gartens and adult education will expand; 
and 3000 school districts will disappear by 
amalgamation. 


Research on Educational Media 


Appointment of a national advisory com- 
mittee to assist the US Office of Education 
in conducting intensive research into the 
more effective use of newer educational 
media—TV, radio, motion pictures, and 
tapes—was announced today by Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. 
It is the first advisory committee to be 
named for any of the programs under the 
National Defense Education Act 

Approximately 25 research proposals 
have been submitted by universities, col- 
leges, school systems, state departments of 
education, and private non-profit organ- 
izations. These and subsequent proposals 
will be reviewed by the committee, which 
will be responsible for approving all grants- 
in-aid and contracts made. 

Among members of the committee is 
Wanda Mitchell, who participated in a 
television teaching project at Evanston 
Township High School. 


Colony for Foster Children 


Foster Parents Plan sponsors an Inter- 
national Colony in Belgium, where special 
care is given to European children who 
are prey to tuberculosis. The children who 
come there are selected, according to need, 
by directors in each of the five European 
countries where the organization works 
During their three months at the colony, 
the children attend school nearby, learn 
each other’s languages and games and 
songs. All contributions for Foster Par- 
ents Plan International Colony should be 
sent to international headquarters at 352 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10; $1 provides 
food for a child for one day, and 50 cents 
supplies vitamins and medical care for a 


month 


Speak to NSBA 


The National School Boards Association 
was suggested as the best agency to study 
methods of industry financial support for 
secondary education. John E. Hull, re- 
tired Army general and president of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association, Inc., 
spoke as a representative of American busi- 
ness and industry at the NSBA annual con- 
vention in January. He pointed out that 
most business financial support goes to 
higher education. 

“There are good reasons for this,” said 

General Hull, “but business and industry 
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are becoming increasingly aware of the MW i mneso t a 


need for support at secondary school levels. 

4) Some Would it not be a legitimate and 

worth-while project of NSBA to try to gS U | | Ee ee 
develop new patterns of support that would 

be satisfactory to business and education gS fem Ss Ss i @) M 


alike?” He also proposed that NSBA set 
up a research and advisory agency to help 


business and industry increase effectiveness 


ny re programs and avoid duplica- | ; FIRST TERM ‘ SECOND TERM 
, June 15- July 18 July 20 - August 22 


General Hull said that in the past five 
years contributions to education hos in- 
creased 150 percent. Those from corpora- More than 1.000 courses 
tions have grown by more than 250 percent 2 
and are estimated to have exceeded $150,- GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
000,000 in 1957. 

NSBA Pres. Carl P. Munck of Oakland, 
Calif., addressed the opening meeting of ADVANCED. STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 


the convention, held in San Francisco. He 
and WORKSHOPS 


urged recognition, by school board mem- 


bers and the public . that the variety and acilities of highe 
independence of our citizens and of the Facilities of highest quality 


school districts of this nation is a guaran- LIBRARY, LABORATORY 
’ ' 


tee against dictatorship. 
Mr. Munck told of recent activities and and RESEARCH 


poojects of NERA. We ents ~ Mee Music, lectures, plays, museums— 


can achieve adequate communication with if t lal 
the citizens of our communities, as we can gon, tennis, swimming, Msning 


involve them in a consideration and un- RECREATION— 
derstanding of the importance and needs ° 
of the schools, public education will have - . , 
For Bulletin write 
the support and results so important to >? r 
Dean of Summer Session, 923 Johnston Hali 


with emphasis on 














our people.” 


About Professional Membership . TT hdd Tita ae ee Lt! 


An amendment which would have re- a ae oe ee ee eee ee ee 


quired that prospective new members hold 

a bachelor’s degree, provisional teaching 

certificate, or better was defeated at the 

annual convention of the Ohio Education rs 'y — 

Association. State associations which have ae 4 . . FQ © P E »4 PR E S — 
adopted comparable minimum membership 

requirements are Maryland, Kansas, and INTERNATIONAL Lue TRAINS 
Maine. None of the provisions are retro- ’ AY 


active. 


To Improve School Boards FAST: FREQUENT! 
A new Center for School Board Studies, FIRST CLASS! 


which will seek to improve public educa- a F _& , When you ride these smartly-appointed 
tion by raising the quality of school board , ' prestige trains you combine comfort and 
membership and performance, is being speed with a close-up view of Europe's 
jointly established by the National School countryside. 

Boards Association and Northwestern Uni- . : : : 

versity. Plans for a fellowship program are | bge 4 T.E.E train es pete soma nme the ' eons :. 
also being developed. As part of the coop- 4 a France's ‘ ee es eee ere 
erative arrangement, NSBA has moved its i Oiseau Pon 
headquarters from Chicago to Evanston. ; oo dewey lea to the world’s best. Gourmets delight in the 


The center will work to identify major ; fine Continental cuisine served on your zest- 
ful, restful journey 


ing the fast schedules and luxury accommo- 
dations expected by a clientele accustomed 


areas in which school board research is 
needed. It plans to undertake specific re- it. che TBE ‘s end moar ether famous 
search projects, both independently and } af Continental expresses at no extra charge 
in cooperation with other organizations © with the new EURAILPASS ... a history- 
and universities , ; making achievement in travel convenience 

Research regarding the orientation and Passengers are served ~ — ONE ticket good for 2 months of un- 


training of school board members is vitally meals at their seats. limited railroad travel interchangeably in 
13 European countries . . . only $125. 


needed. There is approximately a one-third 
turnover in board membership each year, Enjoy deep cushioned 
but it takes two or more years of service reclining seats. ~ you leave home — see your travel agent 


For actual tickets and reservations before 


to acquaint fully a board member with his | 393 geory street, San Frencisco, Cal. © 1231 St. Catherine St. W.. Montreal. P Q 
work. Chtnenpasanenn eedeeneh aheaaliateien a 4nen er a 

The NSBA fellowship program would Dept. 1-2, FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. tht 
select up to three outstanding graduate Pleose cond me: A 
students for grants which would enable DD Mlustrated booklet 
them to complete their doctorate in school Address 


“FRANCE” 
administration and similar areas while Oo epMAIL PASS” ci 


serving as part-time NSBA staff members. | 3 


Name. NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 
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hor Summer Session 


V 


Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 
that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun ...a full six week program... at 
the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 
dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 

6 Week choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
Hawaii Summer at the University of Hawaii's famous Summer School. 
just The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 
$569! You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
. plus planned social and leisure events plus round trip transporta- 
tion... all for $569! That's less than you might spend for a summer 
at home. 

Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 

RY! August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
RESERVATIONS _letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 


LIMITED! Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10. 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ce 7 


| eee 


FREE f Dr. Robert E. Cralie, Director 
University Study Tour to Hawaii 


Please send full ~ 7 
infarmation en Mewell 2275 Mission St., San Francisce 10, California 


Summer Program to: Name 
Address 
City 
School 
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Satisfying the current need 
for improved arithmetic 


teaching 


GROWTH IN ¥ 
~ # 


: ‘ Mi 
Arithmictic Revised Edition 


stresses the “big ideas” in arithmetic—the structure of 
arithmetic—the fundamental concepts required in 
arithmetic reasoning. ‘ 


BY CLARK - JUNGE - MOSER - SMITH 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Cc. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett 
Illinois representatives 
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Current Pullications 


About Education 


The American High School Today, James B. 
Conant. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36; 1959. Paper. 141 pages. 
Price, $1. 

Dr. Conant calls this “a first report to inter- 
ested citizens’ on his study of the public 
“comprehensive” high school. Sections of the 
report are about “Characteristics of American 
Education,”” how he evaluated the comprehensive 
high school, recommendations for improving 
secondary education, and high schools with a 
limited degree of comprehensiveness. The ap- 
pendix includes details of survey techniques, 
summaries, ete 

The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives. 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C.; 1958. Cloth. 399 pages. 
Price, $3.25 

A report of the proceedings of the NCTEPS 
13th annual conference, held at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, in June, 1958. The report can be used to 
help understand and approach solution of the 
problems of teacher education. 

What Education Has te Learn from Psychol- 
ogy. Percival M. Symonds. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27; 1958. Paper. 74 pages. Price, 
$1.25 

This series of articles is presented to help 
teachers understand psychological principles 
which will lead to improvement of educational 
practices Subjects involved are motivation, 
reward, punishment, learning, and emotion. 


Reading 

Lincoln's Animal Friends, Ruth Painter 
Randall. Littl, Brown and Co 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 152 
pages. Price, $3. 

Although an unusual approach is used, this 
is actually a type of biography “Youngsters 
will gain a simple . . . intimacy with Lincoln,” 
the publisher says, as they read incidents about 
him and animals. 

The Story of Albert Einstein, Mae Blacker 
Freeman. Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 178 pages. 
Price, $2.95 

A biography of the genius who was largely 
responsible for “opening the way for research 
on atomic energy.” Written for ages 10 to 14. 

A Fiy Went By, Mike McClintock. Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22; 1958. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 65 pages. Price, $1.95. 

There are delightful three-color illustrations 
on every page of this “Beginner Book.” It has 
a first-grade vocabulary, all written in verse. 
The story is about a young boy who solved the 
mystery of why the fly (and many other animals, 
chasing each other) went by. 


Special Education 

A Survey of Programs for the Education of 
Fast-Learning Children. Illinois Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Box 
430, Maywood; 1958. Paper. 45 pages. Price, $1. 

Intended for parent groups, supervisors, and 
administrators in local planning of special pro- 
grams, there are descriptions of 16 Illinois school 
programs that are doing something about the 
“fast-learning™ child. 


Miscellaneous 

Chicage: A Pictorial History, Herman Kogan 
and Lloyd Wendt. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10; 1958. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 224 pages. Price, $6.95. 

More than 400 illustrations—from libraries, 
photographers, museums, private collectors—are 
reproduced in this panorama of people, places, 
and events which comprise the history of Chicago 

School Board Leadership in America, Edward 
M. Tuttle. Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., P. O. Box 594, Danville; 1958. Cloth. 320 
pages. Price, $5 (educational discounts: single 
copy, 10 percent; quantity rates). 

Discussing school boards on the state and 
national levels, this book points out ways in 
which they may bring about the most effectiv: 
cooperation between the people of their com- 
munities and the educators to provide the best 
possible education for all Americans. The author 
was the first executive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association. 
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TRANSOCEAN 


Group tours to 


AIR LINES 


Drient 


Sa 


Fly in spacious Boeing 377's ... enjoy the 
tropical beauty of Hawaii—or the exotic 
mystery of the Orient. 


send coupon below to discover how 
easily you can have the trip of a 
dream. 





FREE FARE 
For Tour Conductor 


You can bring new excitement, new fun 
into your group. Free transportation for 
any group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons on 
a holiday to Hawaii or the Orient—we'll 
help you. 


Now, low air fare to 
Hawaii, $166.50 
Hong Kong,* $498.18 


fores tourist class one-way on a round trip plus tox from 
Chicago. 


*vie connecting corrier at Okinawo. 


send this coupon today 


Transocean Air Lines 
Suite 1402, 7 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me information on how to orgonize a 
tour to Howoii or the Orient. 


Nome. 





Address. 





City. State 





A scheduled supplemental air line 
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By DONALD A. INGLI 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Southern Illinois University 


Films 
Life in the Alps (Austria) (Intermedi- 


ate and junior high. 11 minutes, black and | 


white or color. Coronet Instructional Films ) 
—Filmed near Innsbruck in the Austrian 


Tyrol, it emphasizes the close and deep | 


relationship of the people with their land 


—land which has been in the same families | 
for generations. Life in this simple society | 


provides the student with an opportunity 


| to compare this hardy, solitary, peasant 


existence with our own society. Summer- 


time activities are stressed in the film— 


tending the grazing animals, making butter | 
and cheese, gathering hay, cutting timber, 


and growing food crops 


The Steam Age (Middle grades through 


high school. 17 minutes, black and white 
or color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 


—It is a companion film to The Gasoline | 
Age and has a wide usage in middle-grade 


social studies and in and senior 
classes in history and American problems. 
The film opens with an overview of mod- 


transcontinental flights, 


junior 


ern transportation 
super highways, and fast express trains 
Then we go back to early Indian means of 
transportation, later use of the sailing ves- 
sel, the wheel, and beasts of burden. The 
invention of steam power comes next—the 
crew-type steamboat and then Robert Ful- 
ton’s “Clermont.” Transportation and trade 
increased tremendously as travel on rivers, 
lakes, and the high seas was made faster, 
safer, and more comfortable. In the 1830s 
successful steam locomotives were In use 
and competition began with the 
boats. Progress was rapid and continuous 
to the 1900s when a power source, 


steam- 


new 


| the gasoline motor, entered the field of 


transportation. 

Life in a Cubic Foot of Air (Junior 
high. 11 minutes, black and white or color 
Coronet Instructional Films )—Beginning 
with a eubic foot of air, study is made of 
the small amounts of solid particles found 
in the air about us. Petri dishes and agar 
are used to trap living organisms. Some of 
these particles, viewed under a microscope, 
are simple yeast plants. Other growths re- 
semble the spores on stale bread. Closer 
examination shows them to be mold. Other 
colonies in the Petri dishes are classified 
as bacteria, amoeba, and pollen grains. So 
that students are not misled into believing 
that most of the solid masses in air are 
plant and animal life, reference is also 
made to the existence of smoke and dust— 
especially in urban areas. These are the 
particles that can cause serious problems 
of air pollution 

The Way We Live (Elementary. 20 min- 
utes each, black and white. United World 
Films, Inc. )—This series of six films is very 
well done and offers valuable teaching ma- 
terials for elementary social studies. Trade 
and Transportation gives a simple pic- 
turization of trade in the exchange of 


| money for goods. Examples include Can- 


ada, Holland, China, Malaya, Germany, 





Put all your 
vacation dreams together in 


NEw Mexico 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 
Prehistoric ruins, Spanish missions, 
and Indian pueblos! Art colonies 
and museums! Quaint shops and 
restaurants! Ten Natl. Parks and 
Monuments! Enjoy them all in New 
Mexico — enjoy rest, sightseeing 
and sports, too, in an atmosphere 
of scenic splendor —all in a single 
summer’s vacation, all at prices to 


please your purse. 


rc 


Work and play at one of New 
7 accredited colleges. 


Mexico's 7 
FREE ! By sending 


now for New Mexico vaca- 
tion folders, you will also 
receive, free, a full-color, 
15” x 19° New Mexico 
Historic Trails Map, ideal 
in teaching Southwestern 


history. a 
r=s= 
| | al 


Send Now for FREE Map 
aq! 


and Vacation Folders 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX 59-K, STATE CAPITOL 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Please send vacation literature and Historical Trails Map to 
NAME __ 





WHEATON 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
June 9 to Aug. 14 


Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of- 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music; also Guidance Seminar 
and Institute of Missions. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19. 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 381E 


WHEATON COLLEGE © Wheat 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
dune 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 


Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses, offered in all fields, 
lead toward degrees, teaching 
credentials, and teachers’ 
“points” for professional ad- 
vancement. include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 
mer climate. 

For Bulletin SS-4 write to: 


Illinois 





Sessions 


Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Monmouth, !ilinois 
June 8th to July 17th 


A co-educational, United Presbyterian 
Liberal Arts College of highest accreditation. 
Approved by the Association of American 
Universities. A member of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

Complete courses in Liberal Arts and Edu- 
cation will be offered. A new course in 
Phonics, a Phonics Clinic, Library Admin- 
istration, and a Workshop in Elementary 
School Art are scheduled. 

For further information write: 


DR. F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 


Director of Summer School 











the British Isles, and the Port of New 
York. Farming in North and South America 
shows the relationship with climate and 
economic conditions and the prevalence of 
mechanization in North America and hand 
labor to the south. Typical crops shown are 
wheat, corn, cotton, vegetables, citrus 
fruits, coffee, and bananas. Farming in 
Europe and Asia covers the grape vine- 
yards of France; wheat in eastern Europe; 
olives in Greece; dates.in Africa; rice in 
China; and sisal, kapok, and tea of Indo- 
nesia. Animal Raising, Hunting, and Fish- 
ing pictures the part cattle, llamas, sheep, 
camels, caribou, and various sea fish play 
in making a living from the Arctic tundra 
to the Sahara Desert. Forestry demon- 
strates the harvesting of lumber for 
struction purposes and the making of fur- 
niture, paper, and plywood and for prod- 
ucts such as rubber, cocoa, and quinine. 
Mining deals with the recovery of the 
earth’s treasures throughout the world— 
iron, copper, gold, 


con- 


coal, and diamonds. 


Filmstrips 

Society for Visual Education has re- 
leased a series of six filmstrips, 
Confirming the Republic. It is the sec- 
ond series in a group entitled “The Devel- 
opment of the American Republic.” These 
were made for junior and senior high use 
in American history. Individual titles are 
The Beginning of Political Parties (1780- 
1801); New Frontiers, New Democracy, 
New Industry (1801-1828); Expansion and 
Disunity (1828-1854); One Nation or Two 
(1854-1865); Reconstruction and Economic 
Development (1865-1876); and The Road 
to World Power and Responsibility (1876- 
1900). Each title can be purchased for $6, 
or the set is $32.60. 


color 


Iti nowy to us 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 
will be of i 
should not 
editor 


products which we believe 
This liating 


of new 
terest to educators. 
construed as a recommendation by the 
If unable to find these producta in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request 
for further information will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 


Monosteel School Desk Top is now in- 
corporated in the manufacture of the Ir- 
win Seating Co.’s desks. The desk has 
been designed with a rigidly formed steel 
and an attractive, durable G-E Texo- 
lite surface. Some of the important advan- 
tages are a smooth surface; permanently 
protected edges with a deep, anodized 
aluminum band formed steel frame that is 
not subject to warping, splitting, or check- 
ing; and die-formed, solid, one-piece steel 
framework which insures a rigid top that 
will not bend, twist, or rattle. 


base 


Sawyer’s correlated classroom materials 
combine three media—View-Master three- 
dimension pictures, illustrated readers, and 
dramatized records. Educational consult- 
ants and classroom teachers from leading 
universities and school systems have as- 
sisted in developing the philosophy and 
content of the materials. The selection of 
subjects for the eventual full line is based 
upon courses of study currently established 
for primary grade instruction throughout 





THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary 
Teaching and Administrative posi- 
tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States 
New York State and especially on 

LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A 18th 
W rite 


Year 


for Registration Form 














: — — a 
= $10 down, $10 monthly 
buys your homesite in 
Central Fierida’s finest 
7 es retirement and vacation 
\ community in the high 
ng —f ridge section near Se- 
’ . -_ bring. On 84 square mile 
Highlands Lake. Free 
ky lakefront community 
beaches and parks for 
exclusive use by pur- 
chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. 44 acre 
homesites from $595, full price 
Get FREE color brochures, house plans; earn 
how we can help you pian, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, inc., Dept.c-21, Lake Placid, Florida. 
“Sightseeing with Insight’ 
Gibraltar Italy Austria Switzer- 
land Germany France Luxem- 
burg Belgium — Holland England 
(Scotland Optional). 7th year Uni- 
versity sponsored professionally 
planned students teachers inter- 
ested adults — June 24 to Aug. 25. Lux- 
ury ships .. . $1395 — air . $105 
Write for illustrated folder to 








} extra. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
eee Oxford 7, Ohio men ceo | 


Here’s Proof You Can SAVE MONEY 
on VITAMINS 


ss hx 
FRESHLY 
nteed-Poten 


avails 


Catalog an I Vit 
Book today 
VITAMIN- QUOTA 


Dept. T-592, 880 Bway, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


publisher who offe authors 
hig royalty, nationa tributio 
tesig gl b — A sub tects we 





MR. GATSBY IFPTH AVE 


GREeEeNwicn Boon PUBLISHERS inc 
NEW YORK 17 Y 











YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If your pupils use” 

Noble's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE"—Grades 1-8 
Write teday for FREE CATALOG IE 
woes & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 

67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 
Leck Drawer Ne. 336 Paris, lilinois 
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TRAVEL and EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


North America 

Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest (CRPN) 
(Bus) 

New England-Canadian Maritime Provinces 
(NEMP-1) (Bus) 

Alaska (A-1) (Air) 

Hawaii (H-3) (Air) 

Washington and United Nations Seminar 
(WUN) 

Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 


Latin America 
Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 
South America (SA-2) (Air) 
Europe 
Central (GE-3) (Air) 
Scandinavia and Central (SCG-1) (Air) 
Scandinavie—Central and Southern (Spe- 
cial) (Air) 
Round-the-World 


Northern Route (RTW) (Air) 
Southern Route (RWSE) (Air) 


For further information write: 
A. B. ROBERTS 


Dept. G, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois 








STUDY 
~~~ REFRESH 
RELAX 


Come 
to the cool 
Green Mountains of 


VERMONT 


Exceptional sessions of intellectual 
refreshment for teachers, graduate 
students, high school graduates and 
others who seek 


«PERSONAL ADVANCEMENT 
«SATISFYING STUDY 
« VACATIONLAND LIVING 


More than one hundred courses in 
arts, sciences, education, languages. 
Special conferences, institutes. Many 
distinguished visiting faculty. 

Six-week Session July 6-August 14 
Eight-week Session June 22-August 14 
Three-week progrims begin July 6, July 26 
For course listings and other information, address: 


The Director 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 3, VERMONT 
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the US. Broad agplentions in teaching 
subject matter, reading, and skills for class, 
group, and individual use. 

Book Handling Cart makes handling 


| and distribution of books more efficient. 


Constructed of strong, light tubular alumi- 
num, the cart is designed to give many 
years of trouble-free service. It rolls 
smoothly on quiet, ball-bearing wheels 
and features mesh aluminum sides for 
ample ventilation. The five spacious 
shelves are braced around the edges and 
through the center to carry maximum load 
without weakening. Weighing only 77 lbs., 


the cart moves with minimum effort and | 


maneuvers through narrow corridors and 
around tight turns. It is available in two 


sizes: 24 in. wide x 45 in. long x 42 in. | 


high, and 24 in. x 57 in. x 54 in. Price is 
$159.50. 

Magnajector is a new opaque projector 
which magnifies maps, drawings, hand- 
writing, and texts 150 times in color or 
black and white. This new development 
makes it economically feasible to equip 


| every classroom with its own projector. 


Retails for $7.95. 

Foster Rewind facilitates and speeds the 
job of film inspection. The film winds to 
the right and left under motor power and 
is protected from snarling or breakage. 
The electric-power table unit winds film 
on reel, core, or flange; a simple foot pedal 
controls film winding both forward and in 
reverse. Both hands of the operator are 
free for film inspection while the machine 
is in operation; and both reels operate 


together, eliminating spinning. 


“BG” Biology Wheels, printed on 8% 
in. x 11 in. tagboard, are available for vari- 
ous areas of science study. The teacher's 
manual, A Study Plan That Uses Wheels, is 
a mimeographed booklet ($1). Also corre- 
lated with the materials are several study 
sheets and the “BG” Test of Biological 
Principles and Generalization, with score 
key and answer sheets. A packet—contain- 
ing a sample wheel, study sheets, test, and 
directions for use—is available for 50 cents 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 9:15 a.m., Jan. 31, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Present: Pres. Katherine Stapp; direc- 
tors Audra May Pence, Gerald Brown, 
Walter Albertson, L. Goebel Patton; staff 
members Irving F. Pearson and Wilfred J. 
Goreham. 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its Dec. 13 meeting; received reports 
on meetings of the public relations, mem- 
bership and finance, and legislative com- 
mittees; accepted field service reports 
accepted committee reports on tenure cases 
of Charlotte Templeton and Imogean Law- 
rence; and received a report on the Jan 
16 and 17 meeting of the Illinois TEPS 
Commission. 

The board 
meeting of Mr 
with Hotel Sherman relative to 
rooms and fixed room rates for the 1959 
IEA Annual Meeting. It approved accept- 
ance of an invitation to have Mr. Goreham 
serve as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Child Labor Committe« 
received a communication on the structure 


received a report on the 


Pearson and Mr. Goreham 


officials 





Vacation pleasure at its all-time high 
—an escorted, all-expense Union Pa- 
cific Tour. Not simply a vacation out- 
ing, but a choice of 8-to-21-day care- 
free vacations to and through the most 
scenic regions the West has to offer— 


California and thrilling Yosemite 
Pacific Northwest and Canadian Rockies 
Colorful Utah-Arizona Wonderlands 
Magic Yellowstone and the mighty Tetons 
Cool Colorado and Rocky Mountain Nat'l Park 


Want complete details? Mail the 
coupon and we'll send you, free, our 
72-page book, WEST 

ERN SUMMER 

TOURS, which con 

tains day-by-day 

descriptions of 

every tour. 


FREE BOOK 
COUPON 





Department of Tours 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
1 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Hil. 


Please send me, free, copy of WESTERN 
SUMMER TOURS, contoining complete 
descriptions of your 1959 vacation tour 
offerings. 


Nome 
Address 


City 














WASHINGTON and ALASKA 
need many more good teachers. Drop us 
a card for particulars. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 
Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, Illinois 
Ew 


Teachers interested in exploring today’s 


wonderful opportunities through the me- 
dium of an organization offering discrimi- 
nating and efhcient service are urged to 
consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 
































Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teac 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 








| 37 Ss. S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAI!, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now. 
44 Years’ Placement Service. 


—____—_— 


TON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 39th Year 
if it is a position in the’ Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


4626 Richmond Rd. Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip S. Hensel, M.Ed., Manager 
We have a constant demand for teachers at 
above average salaries. We give every applicant 
our personal attention. We are qualified to 
render you a quality service. ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED: School-librarians—psychologists. 
Ph.D.’s, M.A.’s for colleges. 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 

$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 

For Full Information Write 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

228 N. LaSalle Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


WOMEN 


Start your retirement business now. 
Send $1.00 for 16 page booklet “How 
to Go Into Business for Yourself.” 
B&aM PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 33 TINLEY PARK, ILLINOIS 
CAMP STAFF WANTED 


Minnesota Boys’ Camp, June 26 to August 20 


skills. 














Room 242 











commensurate experience 
Counselors isingle) cabin duty. Horseback, Sailing, 
Riflery, Photography, Tennis. Canoeing, Campcraft and 
Nature Lore skills desired. Married Couples: Any com 
bination of wife as nurse, dietitian or kitchen, and hus 
band as rifiery, swimming or horseback counselor. Write 
to Gene H. Altman, 7720 Country Club Court, St. Louis 
5, Mo. 


All expenses—Salary 
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and planning of the 1960 White House 


| Conference; and approved the nomination 











of Mr. Patton for membership on the NEA | 


and Magazine Publishers Association Com- 
mittee. 


The program committee for the 1959 | 


Annual Meeting will be Miss Pence, chair- 
man; William Watters; and Florence Cook. 

The board received a communication 
from Dr. Karl Berns relative to establish- 


ment of a regional NEA office in Chicago, | 


and considered the Chicago Division’s reso- 
lution pertaining to establishment of a re- 
gional office. It discussed ways and means 
of strengthening relationships of the IEA 
with its affiliates, and considered services 
needed by the affiliates. 

The board examined and considered 
membership forms which the NEA would 
like to have used in the states, said forms 
to be sent to division treasurers for their 


evaluation. It approved a motion asking 


that a list of suggested qualified candidates | 


for positions of assistants in the public 
relations and ss departments be sub- 
mitted by Sept. It authorized a request 
to be sent to M, 
Secretaries of State 
for an evaluation of the 
Association. 

The board approved a form for use by 
local associations in applying for affiliation 
with the IEA, and received a report from 
Mr. Goreham on his meetings with the 
Teachers Reading Circle board and the IIli- 


Teachers 
Illinois Education 


| nois Association of County Superintendents 


| organization would provide 





Conference 


| The 


of Schools relative to reorganization of the 
Teachers Reading Circle board. The re- 
for replace- 
ment of three county superintendents with 
three classroom teachers, the appointment 
of one additional ex-officio member from 
the state department of public instruction, 
provision for one ex-officio member 


IEA staff. 


and 
from the 


The board received petitions from the | 


Southwestern Division requesting that that 
division be dissolved and that two new 
divisions be created. It agreed to hold its 
Feb. 28 meeting in the Southwestern Divi- 
sion so a hearing on the petitions could be 


| held at that time. 


The board accepted the resignation of 
Miss Marie Robinson member of the 
Illinois TEPS Commission and 


as 


the appointment of Aaron Brien, the new | 


secretary of the State Teachers Certifica- 
tion Board, the successor to 
Black as a member of the commission. 


The board agreed that its three members 


as 


who are 
mittees should continue 
constitution committee. 

Miss Pence outlined plans for the TEPS 
to be held in Normal May 2. 
board received an announcement of 
the annual Public Relations Conference to 
be held at ISNU on Saturday, Mar. 14. 

The following dates for its future meet- 
ings were approved by the board: Mar. 21, 
1 p.m., Springfield; May 1, 1 p.m., Bloom- 
ington; June 5, 7 p.m., Springfield. 

The board approved sending a letter 
of appreciation to outdoor advertising 
agencies for their cooperation in the out- 
door poster campaign. 


Adjournment was at 3:33 p.m 
Witrrep J. GorEHAM 
Acting Secretary 


to 


National Association of | 
Associations | 


approved | 
Luther | 


not chairmen of governing com- | 
function as a 
| 





CASTLES IN SPAIN??? 


SITA—Willamette University sponsored Spanish 
Study Tour. 27 days of study of Spanish language, 
literature, history, art, music, commercial Spanish 
at University in Santander; travel including Gibral 
tar, Madrid, Paris; tuition; room and board; week 
end excursions; Willamette credit. Total for 34 days 
$470. Extension tours available. Prof. Kraft, Willa- 
mette U., Salem, n. 


For Teachers--FREE 


Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 
5S hours College credit. Session July 23 to Aug. 21 











Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main Wichita, Kansas 


-—MEXICO 


Mexico City, Acapulco. Taxco, Cuernavaca. | Postia, 
Oaxaca, S. Miguel Allende, 
Via Amer. Airtines: oad 4.C.—June July 
4, 16 days $399; 23 days $515; Groups timited'' to 10. 
Student Tour (U. of Mexico credit) 57 days $330. 


PROF. ALFONSO BERRIOS 
Miami University Oxford, Ohio 


See Europe For $1,100 Or Less! 
By cor 


57 days of fun, sightseeing, and adventure. 
June W- a = Ane. 13 


EUROPEAN SUMMER "ADVENTURE CO-OP PLAN 
Drive yourself through most beautiful parts of Europe. 
Sleep late and stay out late Mix with the natives st 
way to travel and appreciate Europe 

more Guided by expertenced traveller, 


MANUEL BARRERA, P.O. Box 292, Fronklia Pk., 


SOUTH AMERICA| 


Including Central America and the Indies 
Summer 1960 
days Air Tour conducted for Teachers 
vist Panama City, Bogota, Lima, San 
Aire Rio De Janeiro acas, San 
rince and Montego Bay 
Tallor-mac de for teachers 
BNB Tours 
Carbondale, 

















Tost aty -three 
nd 


Box 782 tilinois 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona in co-opera 
Stanford, University of California, and 
fessors, it will offer in Guadalajara, 
29-Aug. 7. courses in art, folk 
i ry. language, and literat 
. “board and room. Write 
PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 
Stanford University, Calif. 








Sponsored by the 
“ 


covers t 


Box K 


EYR OPE 


~~ usual, plus Afr .- Ph Sweden pe n 
t m Curtain erent trip —tor 
t who w = to be. com _— ied but 
yund Also $1390 
EUROPE SUMMER ‘Tours 
255 Sequoia, Box $S Pasadena, California 

















ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt shipment Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO. FORT DODGE, IOWA 





Free color posters 11" x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 

Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tiona) advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-3. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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You for te aling 


you think. Right now ia the 

itema in this column. 
which you can use, and 
your requests will be forwarded to the aédver- 
tisere promptly. Please be sure to fill in your 
address completely and without abbreviations. 


It’s later than 
time to check over the 
Indicate on the coupon 


105. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 
Indians is a three-fold 17 in. x 22 in. sheet 
in full color. It shows examples of Indian 
water colors and various crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery, and blankets. (New Mex- 
ico State Tourist Bureau) 

106. Full-color picture folder is com- 





Here's how amazing 
E-Z Grader 

cuts your 

scoring 

time 91% 


After checking papers, set E-Z Grader slide 
at total number of problems...read precise 
percentage score under number of wrong 
answers. That's all there is to it... no 
long, tiring paper work . . . no mistakes, no 
disputes .. . actually saves you hours every 
week. Used and endorsed by teachers of all 
grades, all subjects, all reporting methods. 
Start now to enjoy trouble-free scoring 
with the amazing E-Z Grader. Order today! 
READ WHAT THIS DELIGHTED 

TEACHER SAYS ABOUT E-Z GRADER. 
THOUSANDS MORE AGREE with HER. 
E. C. of Virginia says “ . & tremendous 
help. I want some of my school teacher 
friends to enjoy them too!” 

Croer Now! E-Z GRADER GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


The E-Z Grader Co., Dept. 8 
28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
E-Z Grader(s) @ $1.00 by 


Please rush 
return mail postpaid. I enclose $ 
WamM@.ccocccccce evcevececcscccs evccccccee ecece 
School 


Pe eencesoecesunceesetessécosopmecntans a 


CURY. covescescccccce Zone.... State 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more 











SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
“Have openings in most Illinois 
counties for 12 weeks’ work. $100 
AVERAGE WEEKLY income with 
nationally known 58 year old com- 
pany." (A few could start now— 
part time.) 
WRITE: 
Attention: W. J. MORROW 


1248 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg.., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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plete with an 11 in. x 17 in. Washington 
map all marked off in blocks of 50 miles 
(one hour's driving time). (Washington 
State De partment of Commerce ) 


107. Alaska, a new teaching unit on our 
49th state, for use in intermediate grades. 
Suggests a variety of ways to study Alaska; 
includes 34 activities for children’s varying 
interests and abilities, an outline of major 
topics, basic understandings, suggested ap- 
activities, list of teaching re- 


proach 
(Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


sources. 
pedia) 

108. 
gives 
extracurricular 
summer-session students. 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch) 

109. Bulletin gives complete details of 
graduate and undergraduate offerings 
—more than 1000 courses, special work- 


Session Bulletin 
courses offered and 
available to all 
(University of 


1959 Summer 
details of all 
activities 


shops, and institutes—as well as lectures, 
concerts, and recreational 
(University of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 

110. Information 
summer sales opportunities 
Our Wonderful World. (Spencer 
Inc.) 

111. Summer Session Bulletin 
courses and special programs for summer, 
1959. (University of Vermont 

115. Western Summer Tours, 
booklet, describes all-expense escorte¢ 
cation tours of the West. Illustrated in 
color. (Union Pacific Railroad) 

116. Summer School Bulletin shows spe- 
cial emphasis on teacher training. Course 
includes field work at Black Hills Science 
Station in South Dakota; camp training 
program at Long Lake in Eagle River 
area, Wisconsin; as well as the home cam- 
pus of Wheaton College 

117. Brochure contains a four-point pro- 
gram for educating elementary teachers 
and shows student activities. Il- 
lustrated. (National College of Education 

6. What Every Writer Should Know is a 
24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s and 


opportunities 


ibout part-time or 
representing 


Press, 


outlines 


a 72-page 
1 va- 


various 


don't’s for writers. It answers questions 
on how to prepare a manuscript and sub- 
mit it to a publisher and points out bene- 
fits and pitfalls. (Exposition Press 
13. US Trails Map is a colorful 17 in 
22 in. map of historic United States 
depicting events and historic places 
since 1595 as related in the American 
Adventure Series. Includes complete in- 
formation on the graded corrective read- 
ing program. (Wheeler Publishing Co.) 
17. With World Book, Science is 
Method is a brochure that provides for 
your students help with science learnings 
and insight to scientific 
(Field Enterprises Education Corporation 


x 
trails, 


gives methods 
19. List of free teaching aids on coal 
coal mining, and the (Na- 
tional Coal Association) 
27. Posture Posters—set of five—are de- 


uses of coal 














TWO EUROPEAN 
SUMMER 
STUDY PROGRAMS 








Evropean Art & 
Music Program 


40 days Study Tour through 8 
countries. 10 day study session on 
Art, Music and History in Vienna 
7 days relaxation in Salzkammer- 
gut mountain areco. 9 Evropean 
Festivals. Tour emphasis on art 
ond music. 


Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 
Return flight: SAS Air Line. 
Application deadline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $1235. 


Salzburg 
Study Tour 


13 days of lectures and seminars. 
28 days Study Tour through 6 
countries. Faculty of University 
of Salzburg invites scholars and 
students from Europe and US to 
discuss: “EUROPE: THINKING, 
CREATING AND GROWING”, 
from a Christian point of view. 
Salzburg Festival included 
Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 


Application decdline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $890. 














Please return this coupon 
for free brochure. 


The INSTITUTE of 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
35:-E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1 


Check program interested in: 











= Salzburg Study Tour 
Art-Music Program 


nome 
address 


city 





state 


Organizations 
interested in 
earning 45c 

profit on each 

$1 sale of Su- 

per Lustrous 

Gift Tie Rib- 

bon. 22 popular 

colors. Also complete 
wrapping papers. Write 
sample card today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 


Dept. 30-T 
indianapolis 22, Ind. 


line of gift 
for FREE 


3611 West 16th St. 
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signed for use in the classroom to illustrate 
healthful posture. (American Seating Co.) 

32. List of hard-to-find teaching mate- 
rial aids assembled by teachers for teach- 
ers. Whether you need samples from the 
farm, forest, and mines or inexpensive sci- 
ence materials and arithmetic dev ices, you 
will want this list of reasonably priced 
aids. (Practical Aids Co.) 

33. Brochure outlines 
able to persons who have written manu- 
scripts and who wish to know how to go 
about having them published. (Green- 
wich Book Publishers) 


39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing for lower 
grades. One copy only to elementary 
teachers and principals. (Noble and Noble 
Publishers, Inc.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer, 1959. Also 
shorter tours (three to nine weeks). (Europe 


assistance avail- 


Summer Tours) 


66. Folders on exciting holiday vacation 


sites. (United Air Lines) 


87. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder lists 
free materials for aviation education teach- 
ing. (United Air Lines) 

68. Florida Future is a folder showing 
Florida real-estate opportunities designed 
for middle income families of America. 
(Florida Realty Bureau, Inc.) 


72. Folder on summer travel in Europe 
to provide “Sightseeing with Insight.” 
Seventh year, professionally planned tour 
of European countries. Illustrated folder 
gives complete itinerary, sailings, flights, 
costs for 1959. (Miami University Abroad) 

79. Bulletin giving preliminary plans for 
courses to be offered in the 1959 summer 
session of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

84. Folder describes six-weeks Hawaii 
Summer Program for teachers. Gives costs, 
accommodations, courses available. (Uni- 
versity Study Tours) 

91. France, a 24-page booklet in color, 
has charming cover and inside illustrations 
by well-known French artists, beautiful 
photographs, and helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various regions 
of France. Included will be information 
on Eurailpass, the one ticket that is good 


Calendar 


Marcu 

14—IEA-ISNU School Public Relations 
Conference; Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. 

17 and 18 — University-School Relations 
Conference; University of Illinois. 

18 to 22—National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA; Cleveland. 

19 to 21—Illinois Business Education Asso- 
ciation; Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria 

23 to 26—American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association; Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

28—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Macomb. 

29 to April 3—Association for Childhood 
Education International: St. Louis. 

31 to April 4—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA; Atlantic City, N.]. 


APRIL 

1 to 4—National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; Dallas, Tex 

2 to 4—Conference on College Composi- 








AUDITORIUM 
yy 











“The plot wasn’t bad but I noticed some 
glaring anachronisms.” 


for two months of unlimited railroad travel 
(French Na- 


2 


in 13 European countries. 
tional Railroads) 

95. Time Savings News is a folder that 
computes scores of all tests, quizzes, and 
homework. (The E-Z Grader Co.) 


120. Information on unique group tour 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 

Send the items 
where more than one 


105. 106. 107. 
13. 17. 19. 
72. 79. 84. 


Name 
Subject 
Schoo 
Schoo 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 


covered by 

copy is available 
108. 109. 
27. 32. 
91. 95. 


me 


Name 


Street Address. 





USE THIS COUPON 


the numbers circle | indicate 


33. , 4 66 


"Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
yeor of 1958-59 only 


quantity desired 
h number rcled. 
116. 117. 6. 
67. 68. 
124. 


4c is for ea 


110. 


120. 123. 


State: Illinois 


Girls 








tion and Communication; Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

3—IEA Southwestern Division: 
Louis and Edwardsville. 

3 and 4—Junior High School Association of 
Illinois; University of Illinois 

4—Illinois Junior High School Principals 
Association; University of Illinois. 

7 to 11—Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.J. 

10 to 11—North Central 
ference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA; Detroit, Mich 

11—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Normal. 

12 to 18—National Library Week. 

13 to 16—Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA; Seattle, Wash 

15—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Charleston. 

15 to 17—Midwest District conference, 
American Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, NEA; 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

16 to 18—Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Chicago 

17 and 18~—Illinois Association of School 
Librarians; Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St 
Louis. 

18—Sectional meetings, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Arlington 
Heights and Carbondale. 

22 to 25—American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, NEA; Long Beach, Calif. 

24 and 25—Student Illinois Education As- 
sociation; University of Mlinois 

24 and 25-Illinois Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 
Bradley University, Peoria. 

May 

6 to 9—National Science 
Conn. 

7 to 9—Illinois Association of County Offi- 
cials; Springfield. 

7 to 10—North Central Division, Music 
Educators National Conference; Chicago. 


East St. 


Regional con- 


Fair; Hartford, 


service to Hawaii and the Orient. Explains 
how a group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons 
can receive free air transportation on the 
tour. (Transocean Air Lines) 

122. The Facts About School Furniture 
Today, a 16-page illustrated booklet, dis- 
cusses the importance of classroom seating 
as it relates to teaching, learning, and 
other activities. (American Seating Co.) 

123. Folder describing a combined 
study and travel tour to the Orient. Of- 
fered by the University of Hawaii, it car- 
ries five graduate credits. (Orient Study 
Tours) 

124. Catalog of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. The curriculum in- 
cludes courses in art, astronomy, biology, 
chemistry, economics, geology, govern- 
ment, history, literature, mathematics, mu- 
sic, philosophy, physics, and psychology. 
(Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11 in. x 14 in. in color—illustrate 
and describe poison ivy, oak, and sumac. 
Also miniatures for pupils. (Ivy-Dry Cor- 
poration) 
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March, 


with the greatly enriched and expanded 


1959 COMPTON'S 


“Qctanereh 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


High Lights of the 1959 Revision 





e@ 656 ARTICLES — ADDED, REVISED, OR REWRITTEN 


e 1,388 NEW PICTURES, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DRAWINGS — 942 IN COLOR 


@ 2,810 NEW, REWRITTEN, OR REVISED PAGES 


Compton s 


pictured 
1 hy, clopedi# 
La 


| al y 


Meet 1959's Teaching Chalienges with Compton's 


TOTALLY UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS 


Of course there is a new treatment of Alaska as the 
49th state, with colorful pictures, new maps, graphs, and 
rewritten text. To get Alaska into the Union, Compton 
editors redesigned 230 maps and graphs and created 82 
new ones. 506 pages were changed to make all other states 
and related articles consistent with the required current 
social studies needs for teaching Alaska, the states, and 
the United States. 

In addition, you will find rewritten, newly illustrated 
articles on North American countries including Canada, 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. The revised 
article North America serves as the capstone to this great 
area of revision. 

In every important area, including biographies, cities, 
countries, the fine arts, homemaking, and citizenship, 
Compton editors and artists have created fresh new illus- 
trations, and prepared new interpretations based on the 
recent findings of scholars in all fields. 

For example, in science, you will find a completely 
rewritten, newly illustrated article on Space Travel. More 
than 40 related articles in the field of space study were 
completely updated and made more useful for all grades. 
Naturally, the International Geophysical Year findings 
and research are completely reviewed. 

Important cities, to name a few, such as Detroit, Balti- 
more, New York, Jerusalem, Toronto, and Quebec, received 
new treatment, as did such tension spots as Lebanon, 
Arabia, and Syria. 


For complete reprint of the 
1959 Compton article ALASKA 
and a copy of our new teacher's 
unit on how to teach Alaska in 
1959, mail coupon at once. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or 
during vacation periods. Today's pressing educational need for greater 
home-school co-operation opens up financially rewarding opportunities 
for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our 
Mr. Harold Austell. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


1959 


EASY-TO-USE FACT FINDERS 


CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING 


The Easy Reference Fact-index locates immediately the 
wealth of specific information, pictures, maps, and 
graphs in Compton’s. 

The Reference-Outlines organize all the material on ma- 
jor topics for pupil study and teacher preparation. 


Compton's Cross References guide the pupil and the 
teacher to related information in other articles. 


Compton's Bibliographies lead the pupil to additional 
books usually found in the local library. 


A Reading Guide and Interest-Questions at the front of 
each Compton volume give direction to reading and 
stimulate discussion. 


AIDS 


“How to Use the Encyclopedia” is a 56-frame filmstrip in 
full color which provides a quick, easy way to teach the 
use of the encyclopedia. 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, based on successful 
classroom planning with Compton’s, are adaptable to 
any type of situation. 


“Compton's at Work in the Classroom” contains dozens 
of examples of how teachers have capitalized on the 
fourfold value of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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Send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your unit 
“Alaska” and a reprint of the article Alaska, 
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t TEACHERS 


SUMMER 
STUDY 


< at a 


‘State University 


WESTERN ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY, MACOMB 

First Term, June 8-July 17; Second Term, July 
20-August 21. Graduate and Undergraduate 
Work, Both Terms. Athletic Coaching School (at 
Normal), June 9-10; Education Exhibit, June 
15-16, with Conference on “Applied Science 
in Modern Living’; Music Camps for Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Work, June 14-28; Confer- 
ence, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
First Term. Twelve Educational Field Tours: 
‘Round-the-World—Southern Route, Scandinavia 
—Central—Southern Europe, New England Mari- 
time Provinces, United Nations Seminar, ‘Round- 
the-World, Europe, Southwest United States, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, South America, Mex- 
ico, and Hawaiian Islands. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY, CHARLESTON 

Eight-Week Session, June 15-August 7; Twelve 
Week Quarter, June 10-August 28; School for 
Janitors, June 10-12; Elementary Principals 
Workshop, June 11-12; Audio-Visual Education 
Workshop, June 15-July 3; institute for Mathe- 
matics Teachers, June 15-August 7; Education 
Conference and Exhibit, June 22-23; Adult Edu- 
cation Conference, June 22; Conference of 
Wlinois Parents and Teachers, June 22; Elemen- 
tary Science Workshop, June 22-July 10; 
Elementary Mathematics Workshop, July 13-31; 
Business Managers’ Conference, July 21; Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children Workshop, August 
10-26; Field Study, Northeastern United States 
and Canada, June 29-July 24. Music Camp— 
Chorus, June 14-21; Band, June 21-28; Band, 
June 28-July 5; Recreation Camp, July 5-12; 
July 12-19. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 

UNIVERSITY, NORMAL 

Eight-Week Session, June 15-August 7; Post 
Session, August 10-28. In addition to regular 
undergraduate and graduate courses, 10 Uni- 
versity departments will offer 29 short courses, 
varying in length from one to six weeks. Off- 
campus offerings include courses and workshops 
through the Extension Division and the Geog- 
raphy Field Survey of Central Europe, Scandi- 
navia, and Russia. Non-credit features include: 
Athletic Coaching School, June 9-10; Cheer- 
leading Clinics, June 14-19 and June 21-26; 
Conference on Public Issues, June 24, July 2, 
and July 7; Education Exhibit and Conference, 
July 14-16; and National Conference of the 
National Education Association Department of 
Classroom Teachers, July 5-17. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY, DeKALB 

Eight-Week Session, June 22-August 14; Four- 
Week Sessions, June 22-July 11 and July 20- 
August 14; Three-Week Session, June 29-July 
17; and Two-Week Sessions, June 22-July 3, 
July 6-17, July 20-31; Out-Door Education, 
Lorado Taft Field Campus, Five Courses. National 
Science Foundation Institute, June 22-August 14; 
Aviation Education Workshop, June 29-July 17; 
Education Exhibit, July 1-2; Workshops: Teach- 
ing the Gifted, Economic Education, Driver Edu- 
cation, Business Education, Home Economics, 
Coaching Clinic; Summer Speech and Hearing 
Center, June 29-August 7; Music Camps-Band, 
June 21-July 5, and Orchestra and Chorus, July 
12-26. Sixth-Year Program in Teacher Education 
or Work toward Graduate Degrees. 





